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THE PIRATES: 







A SEA TALE. 






We left New Castle, Del. about 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
beat down the river as far as Reedy Island, where we came to anchor 
for the night. The next morning, we were fortunate in having a fine 
leading breeze, which enabled us to make a good harbor under cape 
May, where the anchorage is very fine. Here we were becalmed 
for thirty-six hours, when a fine northwester enabled us to make sail. 
While in the “jaws of the capes,” the wind increased to a gale, and 
it was matter of hesitation, whether to proceed, or return to our for- 
mer birth. The pilot advised the former course so strongly, urging 
the advantage of “a good skove off from the land,” that our captain 
determined to go to sea. A signal was hoisted for a boat to take off 
the pilot; but none would approach us, and the wind soon increased 
toa hurricane. We had not rea-room enough to lay to, without the 
danger of drifting on shore; and the captain therefore, made sail, and 
put to sea—pilot and all. The poor fellow pleaded hard, told us of 
his family, of business of importance that required his attention at 
Lewes, of the great derangement that would occur in his pecuniary 
concerns; but all would notdo. The only reply of the captain was, 
“the safety of iny vessel, and the lives of my crew depend upon our 
getting out to sea to night—don’t you see we have a lee-shore close 
aboard of us?” So saying, he ordered the foresail to be hauled dead 
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aft, the head yards to be braced sharp up to the wind, and every 
thing made snug. We thus cleared the land, and were enabled in a 
few hours to make a free wind of it, although it blew so hard that 
we dared not shew much canvass. 

During this time, Fitzallen and I sat on the main deck, silent spec- 
tators; my thoughts being bent upon the home I had just left, the 
voyige I had commerived unter such peculiar cifcumstances, and 


‘our present situation; and neithe? of us ddred express his real feél- 


ings, lest he might awaken apprehensions in the bosoms of some of 
those around us, which might lead to unpleasant consequences. I 
watched the captain closely, for I knew that most depended on him. 
I had doubts of his ability, of his resdlution, so all important to a 
mariner. ‘There was a something about him that I liked, and a 


‘something that created doubt—an unaccountable carelessness in his 
‘manner, that at times led me to believe that he was a desperado, or 


not a sailor. Again I observed him, looking at every part of the ves- 
sel—not a tack or sheet, however trivial, escaped his eye. He had 
given but few orders, and they had been reluctantly obeyed. He 
had the air of a sailor, but seemed not at home in his present com- 
mand. I thought it probable, that he had heretofore commanded 
larger vessels, in ‘which sail can be carried longer, than in little 
schooners, such as he now command ed. I felt desirous to give him 
a hint, but knowing the impropriety of such interference, remained 
silent. 

While in this situation a sea struck us on our weather bow, and a 
good deal of water was shipped. Fitzallen and 1 were completely 
drenched. The captain said, “Gentlemen, if you will stay on deck, 
‘you had better go further aft, to leeward—we shall have more of it 
to-night—dirty night this.’ Fritzallen assenting, added, “if the wind 
holds, sir, and enables us to lay this tack one or two hours longer, we 
shall have a fine shove off the land—-we shall strike the gulph by morn- 
ing, at this rate.” The words were scarcely out his mouth, when we 


“were astounded with, “ready about! stand by the braces! keep her 


good full! stand by to haul the gib well out to windward! all ready 
forward?* “Aye, aye, sir!’ “Hard a lee!” “Round she goes!” 
Why the course should be thus altered, I knew not. While this was 
going on, I observed a sailor belaying a rope to a wrong pin; as he 
was near me, and the captain on the other side of the deck, I ven- 
fured to tell him of it; he shifted it, and went forward. 

We had scarcely headway on the new tack, when the captain said 
to me, “You are a sailor, I imagine, sir?” 
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“No sir, more of a land lubber.” 

“But you have been a good deal at sea?” 

“A little.” 

“Mow many of these vile schooners, have you ever sailed in?”- 

This confirmed me in my former opinion, and I determined to 
ingratiate myself in his good graces, by using the tittle nautical skill 
I possessed, to the best advantage. In the mean while [thought it 
best, to be brief in my replies, and to make as free use.of sea phrases 
as possible. 

“I don’t keep the run of all the craft I:skip in,” replied EI. 

“Oh, you’re an eastern man, I suppose; [ll have some more talk 
with you when this blow is over—I hate these small craft.” So say- 
ing he stepped forward, and after talking with one of the “people” 
for some minutes, returned to the station he had formerly occupied, 
near the binnacle. Here he fixed his eyes on the water, that we 
were passing through with great rapidity, and leaning over the wea- 
ther-rail, seemed absorbed in thought. Upon my remarking that we 
“were scarcely off soundings,” he made no reply ; but without appear- 
ing to hear me turned away, and. began to pace the deck, apparently 
in great perturbation. 

The gale had now so much abated, as to allow more sail to be made 
on the vessel. She was a noble little schooner of about 120 tons, 
and her behaviour, during the last 24 hours, had satisfied me of her 
good parts. Ik was now invited below to take some refreshment. 
There was a cold collation on the table. The captain presided; 
Fitzallen pledged him, in a glass of: wine, and .said, “well captain, 
here’s a fair wind, and better times!’”. 

“You should say better luck” replied the captain, for never was a 
finer chance lost, than we had.to-day. Did that ship stand eastward, 
pilot?” | 

“She had her starboard tacks aboard, sir, at 6 o'clock, and I think 
it’s likely she headed up E. N. E.” 

“So I thought—never mind, we can lay as close to the wind as she 
can, to say the least. But pilot, L doubt if there’s a vessel afloat, 
could shave the wind’s eye closer than we could, hey?” : 

“Well I can’t jist say jist that; howsever, there aint none that can 
beat you, sailin on a wind; there’s one schooner Bets, that sails like 
a witch, a little free, but come to yam her on a taught bolin, she’é 
want you to spare your topsails to her.” 

“So I think, pilot, and when vou’ve been with me a month, you’}} 
like my craft, and me too.” 
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“Well 1 don’t say nothing to the contrary, captain; but still I'd as 
leave be ashore. Not that I don’t like being at sea, or that I don’t 
like you, or the schooner, for you see I have heen brought up to the 
sea, from the time my uncle Ben had the Eliza, and I was’nt more 
than seven years old.” 

“I dare say, no doubt of it” rephied the captain, “but we must see 
what’s doing on deck. Mr. McFadden, heave the log, sir, and work 
up the last four hours run for me. Come gentlemen, fill your glas- 
ses. Let us suppose it to be Saturday night; you all know the toast 
on that occasion—“our wives and swecthearts!"” 'The sentiment was 
acceptable to us all, and the glasses having been drained, we went on 
deck. The stars were shining in all their beauty. It was one of 
those rich nights when the firmament seems to assume a deeper blue, 
and the heavenly bodies to increase in number and brilliancy. The 
wa.es were lashing each other, and the spray dashing upwards. Ev- 
ery thing was awfully grand. I seated myself on the tafrail near the 
pilot, who reclined on one of the davids. 

“Weil pilot,” said I, “this is rather an unexpected trip for you. 
I suppose you were thinking about home.” 

“No, I was thinking of something else; I was asking myself a few 
questions, about myself.” 

“Did you receive satisfactory answers?” 

“Well, as nigh as I can tell, without an almanac, I’m a thunder- 
ing unlueky chap, that haint got no way of gittin along, but piloting, 
and that’s bad enough, as times goes—to say notiing of such acci- 
dents of Providence, as this here scrape, that P’ve got into now— 
plague on the schooner—not wishing to say no evil of her.” 

Several days elapsed without my finding any satisfactory reason, 
for the alteration that was made in our course the first night out. 
Fitzallen and the captain continued to be reserved, the mate was 
equally guarded, and the pilot knew no more than inyself. I was 
not permitted to look at the log-book, and I could discover a series of 
artifices to conceal from me the course of the vessel. 

One morning we were roused from our slumbers by the joyful cry 
of “land ho!” This the captain said was St. Domingo; I was sure 
we could not be so far to leeward; but the sight of land was so grate. 
ful, that E cared little what it was called... Sail was taken in; we 
hauled by the wind and stood N, E.; at 12 M. we tacked again, and 
stood 8, E. [had the good fortune, to-day, to get a peep at the index 
of the niate’s quadrant, which he had left on the hen coop, when en- 
gaged in putting about the schooner. I got the altitude of the sun, 
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then taking my nautical almanac, I worked up an observation, and 
found we were in 17 48, north latitude; and that of course the land 
ahead was St. Thomas, and not St. Domingo, as the captain would 
have us believe. I remarked to Fitzallen, by way of finding him 
out, “that looks like Passage Island, and that like Great Passage 
Is!and, this looks like Tortola, and that is as much like Sapta Cruz, 
as its neighbor is like Crabb Island, but it cannot be possible that we 
are so far tv windward, as this would make us.” “I don’t know any 
thing about it,” said he, “1 am only a passenger.” 

At this moment J heard loud words issuing from the cabin. Fitz- 
allen wished me to go forward with him, but I objected, and taking 
mv stand by the companion-way, overheard the following conversa- 
tion, between the captain and mate: | 

“She is bound to the Spanish main—Mr. Cadaver wrote me word. 
She has a hundred thousand dollars on board to buy indigo with, be- 
sides some India goods, that we can send into St. Barts or St. Thom- 
as. You and I can divide something handsome; the rest may take 
the schooner and do as they like.” 

“But what will you do with that passenger? you promised to land 
him safe at cape Hatien.” 

“You know in signing a bill of lading we always say “the dangers 
of the sea excepted—if men drop over board how can we help it? 
but I think that fellow will join us—I know he will—an odd glass 
will bring him over, and if we once get him, he will be worth having.” 

“Well, if you think the ship worth following, we must be in a hur- 
ry. But 1 think she went into St. Thomas! We can slip through 
Sail-rock passage, and if she has gone through, we’ll catch her in-48 
hours.” 

“Alas!” thought I, “my forebodings are true; I am really on board 
a Pirate!” 

“Land ho!” announced our near approach to the island of Ochilla, 
and at 4 P. M. we made the Roacas island on our lee bow. The 
captain now threw off his disguise, and shewed his infamous character 
in its true colors. 

“I have for several days,” said he, “wished to have some conversa- 
tion with you, on a matter that deeply interests us both, and if you 
feel like listening to a long yarn, of another man’s wrongs, and will 
go below, I will tell you something, that is not known to a morial 
man, save my.mate, and myself.” I followed him silently, to the 
cabin. The steward was ordered out, and the doors carefully closed ; 
“Do you know.” said he. “the house of Teaseall & Co, of Philadel- 
phia?” 
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“I know there is such a firm.” 

“Well sir, | will tell you my knowledge of them; and to shew their 
conduct towards me in its proper colors, I will have to tax you with 
a brief outline of my early history.” We were here interrupted with 
the cry of “sail ho!” The. captain ran on deck, and made the ysual 
demand, “where away ?” 

“One point on our lee-bow, sir.” 

“What does she look like?” 

“A ship, sir, standing south, with all sail out to advantage,” aa- 
swered the 2d mate, who was on the fore-yard lashing a chafing-mat.. 

“Keep your luff there,” cried the captain to the man at the helm; 
“Mr. McFadden see the decks clear, sir, there wiil be stuff enough 
on them presently; here boy, coil up these ropes—cook, lend a hand 
here, never mind your coffee now— small pull of the fore-topsail-brace! 
set that flying gib there!” 

In a short time we had the ship hull up, and were enabled to bear 
down for her. But she was also a good sailor and kept away. “Ease 
off that main sheet, set the top-gallant-sail—run out the lower stud- 
den-sails,” &c. proved to me that the captain was determined to over- 
haul her before she reached La Guayra, for which port we supposed 
she was bound. At 4 P. M. we ran under her stern, hailed her, and 
were answered “Washington, of Philadelphia, for La Guayra, out 16 
days.” 

“Send your boat on board, with your papers.” 

This was complied with, and to my utter dismay, my old friend, 
captain Smith, came in the boat. On reaching the quarter deck he 
was conducted below—there was a pause, a scuffle was heard in the 
cabin, a deep groan—and the pirate came again on deck, exclaiming 
‘now my lads for the prize! man three boats! be lively—let us settle 
the matter before the sun sets!” ‘Then approaching me he said, “the 
time has arrived, sir, when blood must be spilt.” 

“I fear,” replied I coolly, and glancing at the cabin door, “that 
blood has been spilled.” 

“A little more may be necessary .” 

“If mine is required,” said I, “it is at your disposal. Iam in your 
power.” 

The mate now reported, “all manned, sir!” 

“Has each man a boarding pike, and a knife?” 

‘All's ready, sir, either for long or short toms.’ 

‘We can fix’em at close quarters, if its that they want.’ said the 
bowsman of the first boat as he prepared to shove off. 
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‘Now sir,’ said the captain, resuming his conversation with me, 
‘you have your choice to make, between dancing on nothing, or 
bringing your head in contact with that windlass-bit; or you may 
step overboard if you prefer it. But there is still a mouse hole for 
you—’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the mate, ‘the gentleman had better take charge of 
the second boat.” 

‘Sir! said the captain, with a peculiar look, which signified to the 
mate that he was intruding. 

‘I beg pardon,’ said the mate, ‘but I was about to say that the 2d 
mate has just tumbled down the main hatchway, and is badly hurt.” 

‘Will you take charge of that boat’s crew and fight like a devil?’ 
inquired the captain. 

‘No—I do not know how to lead a boarding party—any other ser- 
vice, I will perform,’ was my reply. 

‘Are you to be trusted? is there honor in you?’ 

‘I believe so—try me.’ : 

‘Can you handle a vessel of this rig?” 

‘Yes, sir, as well as any man.” 

‘Well then, J must run the risk. I will leave you in command ot 
the schooner, with some ten or a dozen chicken-hearted fellows to 
obey your orders. But mind, if you do not obey the signals, that I 
shall make from time to time, from the ship, Pll quarter you. But 1 
am saying too much—you are disposed to do right, aint you?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well that’s enough; we understand each other. These lubbers 
will require a bright look out—they are lazy dogs—get the schooner 
under sail, and range a little ahead of the ship—as soon as I get com- 
mand of her, you will see my starboard tacks aboard, and do you fol- 
low in my wake—it looks like dirty weather——but I must be off—the 
boats are manned and waiting—you shall have the same proportioa 
of prize money as myself,’ 

There was indeed every appearance of ‘dirty weather; and before 
the boats had reached the ill-fated ship, a large black cloud was seen 
far above the horizon, and was about to discharge its fury upon us. 
My feelings are not to be described. Here I was, in command of a 
dozen pirates! fellows in whom I could place no dependance. The 
thunder rolled, the wind was rising, every indication shewed that one 
of those dreadful tempests, so common in that region, was about te 
sweep overus. I had no friend; no officer to consult. 

‘Where is Mr. Fitzallen?’ I demanded. 
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‘He is gone in one of the boats, sir.’ 

‘Where is Mr. Co'lins, the pilot?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir, | have not seen him since morning.’ 

‘Plaze your honor,’ said the carpenter, ‘Pm just the boy that can 
put him to you in a quarter less than no time; for its himself that's 
stowed away below, for fear of this little fight that’s about.” 

‘Bring him on deck at once, lose no time; stand by our main hal- 
yards!’ The pilot now put his head up; I joined him, and requested 
him to act as mate. He said he had been below talking with the 
sailors, and that seven of them were willing todo any thing I told 
them. ‘Then, Mr. Collins,’ said I, ‘we'll run off with the schooner— 
you shall be back upon your old cruizing ground off the capes of De!- 
aware in short order—what say you? no time to’be lost—will you be 
my mate?” 

‘Yes, yes, and thank you, too.’ 

At this moment a boat approached us from the ship, and I feared I 
had delayed our escape too long. But it-contained besides the row- 
ers, only two females, and put back to the prize, after placing them on 
deck, with a message to me from the captain, to guard them safely 
until his return. These unhappy creatures were in an extacy of 
grief. ‘Save us, save us, pirate, as thou art,’ exclaimed one of them, 
falling at my feet. I assured them that their lives were safe, and that 
they should be treated with kindness and respect. They gazed at me 
with wonder and incredulity. Having no time for further explana- 
tion, I directed Mr. Collins to take them below; he hesitated, nor did 
I then guess the reason; ‘take the ladies into the cabin,’ said I, ‘and 
then let me have your assistance on deck,’ He obeyed, and in a nio- 
ment a thrilling shriek reached my ears. Regardless of every thing 
else, I rushed to the cabin. The bleeding corpse of the unfortunate 
Smith lay stretched upon the floor—one of the ladies had fainted, 
while the other, rushing past me up the companion-way, was with 
difficulty prevented from throwing herself in the ocean. Leaving 
this delicate affair to the discretion of Mr. Collins, whose considerate 
kindness of manner, towards these unfortunates, had raised him con- 
siderably in my esteem, I hastened back to the deck. 

‘The gale approached us, The ship made signal for us to fill away, 
but I answered it not; the signal was repeated, but not obeyed. This 
had a good effect on my crew of ‘chicken-hearted fellows,’ who had 
long wished to get rid of their late commander, Every man was at 
his station. A death-like silence reigned; not a voice was heard, 


Each eve was upon me. 
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“We often see before some storm 
A silence in the Heavens; the ship stands still, 
The boki wind’s speechless ;’ 


There was now no time tospare. ‘In with the top-gallant sail and 


haad it! down with the flying gib and stow it! lay aloft, and hand the 


fore-top-sai!! be lively on that top-gallant yard! down main-sail and 
stop him! clap two reefs in the fore-sail, and take the bonnet off the 
gib! Now all was done, that man could do, and nothing remained 
but to meet the fury of the tempest. Then the gale reached us. The 
heavy volume of wind, rolled over us like a torrent; the lightning 
flashed, the peals of thunder burst in quick succession. Our masts 
bowed gracefully to the gale. Our little vessel rose with swan-iike 
majesty, as she presented her bow to the angry billow, then sunk, and 
lay trembling and motionless. ‘Does she obey her helm? ‘Yes sir.’ 
‘Then luff all you can, and ease her when she pitches.’ A secoud 
and a third sea struck us; the latter hove us so far down that our up- 
per dead-eyes were under water. ‘Carpenter stand by to cut away 
the foremast! Pass the ladies on deck—bring them to the weather- 
rai)—sound the pumps,’ were the quick commands. ‘She rights, she 
rights! four feet water in the hold!’ were the equally prompt repties. 
‘Run up the flying gib, and pay her head off before it, and well scud 
her? ‘Aye, aye, sir.’ 
‘Now was our little bark on the raging wave, 
Toss’d by the tempest; and the billow curl’d, 
Above her bending masts, and she was hurl’d, 
Down to the dark jaws of the yawning grave; 
Then upward bore amid the thunder cloud, 
Midway twixt Heaven and earth; and there was one 
Stood smiling in that dreadful hour, alone, 
Upon the deck, her bright eye was as proud 
And calm as if the summer morning’s breeze 
Curl’d the blue wave and filled the snowy sail, 
Her cheek unblenched, her proud lip turned not pale; 
She knew that fate had chained the raging sea, 
She feared not.” 

‘Are we out of danger, captain?’ said the eldest of the sisters, 
whose name was Amelia, as the wind began to abate. 

‘Entirely so, I replied, ‘if we can find the leak and stop it; if not 
we will run down for the ship, and put you on board.’ 

‘Rather let us perish in the waves,’ she exclaimed; ‘it is better to 
trust in God, and to brave the tempest and the o¢ean, than to seek 
protection among ruffians.’ 
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1 remarked the noble spirit of this girl, whose face and form I had 
now, for the first time, leisure to contemplate. Her figure was grace- 
ful, and her face was delicate, and handsome. Her eye was full of 
mildness, and calm courage. A new, and a higher motive for exer- 
tion than I had yet felt, rose in my bosom, and I resolved to rescue 
these interesting females, from the dreadful fate that threatened them 
at every hazard. 

The gale had now, in some measure abated; the vessel scudded 
well; the water in the hold proved to be a false alarm of my ‘chicken- 
hearted fellows,’ and in a few hours, we were under full sail—not for 
St. Thomas according to my orders—but tor the capes of Delaware, 
avoiding sail-rock passage, and steering to windward of Barbooda. 
We had a quick and pleasant passage. ‘All my leisure hours were 
devoted to Amelia and Eliza. The latter was in ill health, and 
their father who resided at New York, having been advised to give 
her the benefit of a sea voyage, had shipped both his daughters, under 
the care of their relative, captain Smith, for ba Guayra, where their 
brother resided. To make a long story short, I fell in love with 
Amelia. <A strange feeling came over me, when in her presence. I 
could not carve at dinner, without spilling the gravy; nor go a day 
without shaving. My check shirts did not sit as well as linen ones, 
and my sea-suit was laid aside for a long coat and cassimere pan 
taloons. 

One evening while walking the deck with Amelia, a sail was des- 
cried, which we feared might be the ‘Washington,’ but which proved 
to be a brig. She was standing the same way with us; and after the 
usual hails had passed, I inquired the news. ‘None, except the loss 
of a ship from Philadelphia.’ 

‘Did you learn ‘her name?’ 

‘Ship Washington, Smith,’ was the reply, ‘I saw her bottom up.” 

‘Do you think they all perished?’ asked Amelia. 

‘I have no doubt of it,’ I replied, ‘the ship is old, her mizen mast 
was sprung last voyage, and it is probable it ripped the decks up as 
it went.’ 

‘Poor wretches! exclaimed Amelia, ‘how soon has Providence 
called them to account for their deeds of violence; they have indeed 
sunk, ‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung.’’ 


‘Sarved’em right enough, too,’ muttered the pilot. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Gentle reader, I will detain you no longer.. These events occur- 
red several years ago. JI have now a snug dwelling at Brooklyn. 
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where I reside. The savings of my former voyages enable me to 
live at ease. Amelia is my first mate, and we have had pleasant 
times in the harbor of matrimony. Mr. Collins paid us a visit last 
fail, bringing with him his grandson, a fine lad, for whom he had just 
fot a warrant in the navy. Taking my two eldest boys on his knees 
the old man would sit for hours, talking of our voyage with the pi- 
rates, and would shake his sides as he roared out: 


. “Oh! what a row, what a rumpus and rioting, 


All those endure, you may be sure, 
Who ge to sea; 


For a ship is a thing you can never be quiet in, 
By wind or steam, ’tis all the same, 
Twas so with me.” 


KELPIE: 





FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 
THE BARK. 


‘The sails are up, and floating gay, 
The bark is o’er the smiling bay.” 
I saw the bark move proudly on, 
The dark, tempestuous sea ; 
I stood until that bark had gone, 
Then saw no more of thee; 
{ thought how changed the summer-moon, 
Since last we saw her rise; 
And felt, with beating heart, how soon, 
The storm came o’er the skies. 


O thou, who hast the winds, [ cried, 
And waves at thy command; 
Grant that the bark in safety ride, 
And reach her destined land ; 
O grant thy kind protection still, 
To those upon the main ; 
And guard them, Heaven, from every ill, 
Till we shall meet again, 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


To H H » of Saint Louis, Missouri 





“Coming events cast their shadows before.” 


Child of the dark and dazzling eye, 
To whom the muse would sweep ber lyre, 
And with prophetic fancy fly 
O’er dreams, thy years and looks inspire, 
Accept the feeble offering--due 
To beauty, innocence, and you, 


For though she may not boast to know, 
Lavater’s art, or Gall’s new science, 
Let fancy revel o’er thy hrow 
And bid their vaunted skill defiance. 
She asks no other aid, to trace 
Thy future from this cherub face: 


Ta her, each glowing feature speaks 
A language by the world unknown, 
While in excursive mood she seeks 
Fate’s mystic veil, still closely drawn— 
But touch’d by her— tis lifted high— 
Life’s vista spreads before her eye. 


First, the bright brow expansive and serene, 
Index as yet of childhood’s guileless course, 
So beautiful in quietude—till seen 
Ruffled by frolic-wbhim, or passion’s force 
All impotent—yet fearful, when are ftung 
Its waves across a brow so fair and young—- 
For, though we know them harmless as the breeze, 
Which sighs in Summer. evenings, ’mid the trees 
Bending their richly laden boughs—and then 
Floating away, while all grows calm again; 
Still, do we fee] them as kind warnings given 
To watchful Parents by all bounteous Heaven; 
As the soft gale which sports among the flowers, 
And thus fling fragrance forth from Nature’s bowers, 
May swell and strengthen as it hurries on 
Till the dread tempest by its how] is known— 
So early passions, uncontroll’d, we find 
Oft hurl a whirlwind’s ruin o’er the mind! 
But ever lovely one, be far from thee 
Such awful desolation, in thy face 
So fair and artless now, the Muse can s¢e 
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Few darkling shades, of scarce distinguish’d trace.. 
Next come thine eyes, all darkly, wildly fraught, 
With feeling’s spells, and virtue’s budding charms, 
As if already their young beams had caught 
The lightning flash of science—which, nor warms, 
Nor animates, nor injures—till is fired 
The soul, by Heaven-born genius deep inspired, 
With wild ambition--then the victim’s mood, 
And fate, are fixed—for evil, or for good-- 
And early, boy! will wake the fearful strile 
In thee, which marks the current of thy life! 
Proud, ardent wishes—soul-inspired thought-- 
Wild hopes, bright fancies, fairy visions, brought 
From the rich depths of thy devoted spirit, 
By heaven foredoom’d to suffer, and inherit, 
Those angel-attributes, it sometimes sheds 
Upon a few, selected, blessed heads; 
Aye, call them blessings when thou mak’st them such, 
By conflicts, victories, and suffering much ; 
But not until thou bend’st them to thy lot 
And their bright origin seems quite forgot ; 
When they shall cease their struggle to be free 
From earth, and all its vile mortality, 
When they are temper’d to their humble state, 
Content a mortal bosom to inhabit, 
Then think them mercies--bless thy happy fate, 
Adore the Being who ordained thee great, 
And thank his bounty for that perfect spirit, 


And this shali be thy destiny; as shown 
To fancy brooding o’er thine eyes of light; 
But deem not, bright one! that it shall be known 
Till tried and prov’d, thy spirit’s utmost might. 
And there is still another change to rest 
Hereafter on those eyes; the holiest, best! 
When all their eagle-glances shall be given 
To catch the meekness of the “bird of Heaven,” 
Whose mild expression only can reveal 
What rugged man, howe’r he would conceal, 
In common with the gentlest girl must feel. 
Yes, thou shalt know this gift divine, and prove 
The pride, the pang, the privilege, to love ; 
Then, shal] the drooping-lid and fading cheek, 
Proclaim the strong man as a maiden weak, 
Till the reciprocal confession known, 
And reason mount again her lofty throne; 
Aye, man—proud man, howe’er his lot be cast 
Must turn to woman as the “best and Mast 
Of heaven’s blessings: claim her as his own, 


Poetry. 


And ne’er be happy till the boon be won; 
But thine, sweet boy, will be no labor’d art, 
No subtle, silly, or deceptive wile, 
To gain the prize, if faithful to thy heart, 
Thy words, and looks, and actions stili combine 
To fling their incense on fair Virtue’s shrine, 
The loved, and beautiful, on thee must smile! 


And oh, that round and blooming cheeky my boy! 

Dimpling, and flushiag now at every tone 
That breathes of kindness or presages joy: 

Must even there the wizard spell be thrown? 
Ah, must it trace the present sparkling blush 
Yielding in coming years to passion’s rush ? 

And tell how oft it may be blanch’d or fired, 
By thoughts, and feelings, futile earth inspired ? 
Nay, nay, I cannot mar the roseate hue, 

That nestles there—for all the muse may do, 
But softly lead her restless, sybil eye 

To those sweet lips, where boundless treasures lie ;, 
And yet, perchance, it were a cruel thing, 

The future changes o’er their charms to bring ; 
Those rosebud lips seem but for kisses born, 
Shall fancy paint them writhed in angry scorn? 
That downless chin, so delicately fair, 

Say, shall contemptuous irony lurk there? 

I may not now pursue the theme sweet boy, 








Though much remains to tell; the veil is closing-- 
Fate hides the rest—yet was there much of joy 
In my wild dream; for, ah—I have been dozjng. 


MOINA: 
Saint Louis. 





From the German of Besser. 
ADAM'S SLEEP. 


He laid him down and slept—and from his side, 
A woman in her magic beauty rose; 

Dazzled ard charmed, he called that woman bride: 
And his first sleep became bis last repose. ) 




















Literary Patronage. 


From the Boston Courier. 


LITERARY PATRONAGE IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


The want of patronage may be mentioned amtong the principal 
eauses which have retarded the growth of American literature and 
science. Genius is a tender plant, and can be brought to maturity 
only by the hand of the cultivator. It may put forth its blossoms in 
the desert, but will hardly bear ‘fruit except in a congenial soii. Pat- 
ronage has given the world most of the master-pieces of ancient as 
well as of modern literature. When society was in its infancy, the 
poet was venerated as an almost super-human being. He was an 
honored guest at the head of every banquet, and a privileged inmate 
in the palaces of kings. It was in fact frequently in his power to 
form the character of a nation. He was through life revered as the 
friend of the gods, and oftentimes after death numbered as one of their 
celestial host. In modern times, patronage has given to the world 
the works of such men as Corneille and Bossuet, of Addison and 
Goldsmith, Campbell and Southey. On the other hand, the annals 
of literary poverty tell us of many, whe promised fair; but were 
thrown friendless and destitute upon the world, and perished in des- 
pair. Such are the examples of Otway, Savage, and Chatterton, 
whose scattered fragments display the wrecks of noble minds, which 
might, had fortune favored, have placed them high upon the list of 
fame. 

There are various ways in Which patronage is exerted in Europe, 
and especially in England, while in this country such a thing is 
hardly known. One of the most prevaleat modes is by the indi- 
vidual favor and bounty of the higher classes. The English nobility 
generally receive a classical education, and in early life acquire a 
taste for elegant literature, and the society of cultivated minds. The 
indolence, which generally accompanies wealth not acquired by per- 
sonal exertion, prevents them from becoming themselves authors, and 
entering as competitors with their clients. They constantly desire 
new objects for the gratification of ‘their literary taste; and their 
vanity is charmed with the apparatus of dedicatory epistles, compli- 
mentary prefaces, and birth-day odes. Possessed of wealth which 
their own exertions have not earned, and of which they know not the 
value, gencrosity is to them an easy virtue. And it adds much to 
their feelings of dignity to see among the recipients of their bounts 
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those whom the whole intellectual world admire and reverence. But 
the case is otherwise in our own country. We have here very few 
men of great fortune, who were not born poor. Most of our rich citi- 
zens have commenced their career with pecuniary embarrassments, 
have struggled long and hard against penury, and have risen soiely 
by persevering industry. Men, who have bought their property so 
dearly, will not be very ready to squander it for trifles, and, with the 
practical education which most of them have received, they will 
always regard poetry and fine writing as trifles. Farther, one of the 


. principal objects sought by the European patrons of l|iterature is the 


amusement of their leisure hours. They are men who have had no 
business but pleasure. Our wealthy citizens on the other hand are 
men who have followed active business till it has become their only 
pleasure. They are men, who, if they retired from the pursuit of 
gain, and surrounded themselves with all that could charm the senses 
or feast the refined intellect, would pass a few tedious days, and then 
return for recreation where necessity no longer called them, and lose 
themselves in the bustle of the counting-room and warehouse. From 
the generosity of such, the literature of our country has received, and 
and can expect, little encouragement. 

Another mode of patronage practised in Europe is the confering of 
church preferments and benefices upon those who do not perform pas- 
toral duties. Many of the most eminent of the French authors and 
philosophers have borne the title of Abbot, and enriched themselves 
upon the emoluments of that office, without having received orders 
and without performing any clerical function whatever. Nay, the 
professed enemies of religion, while trampling upon her authority, and 
setting her laws at open defiance, have supported themselves upon the 
income of funds, which the donors had consecrated to the promotion 
of virtue and piety. There were many of these abbots among those 


_who openly raised the standard of infidelity, and banished the Chris- 


tian faith and worship from their wretched country. In England 
church preferments have seldom been conferred on any who have 
not received a clerical education and regular ordination; but a large 
part of the benefices are mere sinecures, and have been repeatedly 
given as rewards for literary merit. 

This is a shameful perversion of funds bequeathed or collected for 
the sole purpose of promoting the cause of religion, of tithes rigidly 
exacted from the scanty income of the poor, of taxes, which, if nomi- 
nally demanded for any but a sacred use, would remain unpaid. But 
this perversion, shameful as it is, has rewarded many a successfu! 
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effort for fame, and encouraged many a young aspirant to enter upon 
his brilliant career. In our country this mode of patronage has no 
place. We have no benefices in the gift of individuals, and, if we 
had, public opinion would not permit their conferment upon men who 
were unfit for the duties of their sacred office, or who neglected to 
perform them. [In our church, we have no sinecures, except such as 
kindness and gratitude create in favor of men who have devoted to 
the service of the sanctuary the days of their youth and strength, and 
have grown old and infirm in the service of their master. 

Another less exceptionable mode of patronage is that practised by 
the European universities in the conferment of fellowships and hon- 
orary professorships. A promising student, after completing his ele- 
mentary education, is not there turned off upon the world te starve or 
to labor for his subsistence. He is retained within the walls conse- 
crated to learning, and permitted to gratify his taste by the pursuit of 
classical literature or of science. Here have been matured the tal- 
ents of many, who have enriched the literary world, or poured new 
light upon the dark paths of scientific research. But in our colleges 
one can hardly acquire even the rudiments of a liberal education. 
During his short residence, the student has no time to make himself 
acquainted with the finest models of antiquity, and no facilities afford- 
ed him for a critical examination of the classics of his own language. 
He has no opportunity for any considerable literary exercises. A 
few simple and trite subjects are assigned him for discussion, he is 
informed of grammatical and orthographical errors, and may think 
himself happy if his parting display of oratory is free from such 
errors. He is hardly led within sight of the temple of science. He 
looks upward, and dimly descries the lofty symmetry of its pillars, 
and the pure light which beams from its inmost recesses. He as. 
cends a few steps up the rugged path; but long ere his glance can 
pierce the clouds which veil its dome, he is left without a guide. 
And thus our colleges annually send forth scores of students with a 
meagre fund of literary knowledge, and hardly a smattering of sci- 
ence. They are immediately hurried on to their professional studies 
or duties, and have neither time nor inclination for pursuits, for which 
their college education has not even given them a taste. If the infant 
literature of our country is to look to any for encouragement, it must 
be to those who have received their education at our public semina- 
ries of learning; and, as long as there is no mode of patronage, by 
which the gifted student can be retained on classic ground, to culti- 
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vate refinement of taste, to add te his classical attainments, and to 
lay the foundation of future fame, its cause must be left to the casual 
and undirected effurts of here and there a solitary individual. 





REVIEW. 


A Year in Spain: By a Youne American. 


This is the title of a very interesting work lately published ia 
London, and which is commended in terms of deserved praise in the 
English periodicals, The author has modestly withheld his name, 
through diffidence, probably, of the success of this, his first literary 
effort; but critics, and editors, and partial friends, have resolved that 
he should not be thus curtailed of the reputation due to a meritorious 
performance, and have accordingly announced as the writer, lieuten- 
ant Alexander Slidell, of the United State’s Navy. While we ex- 
press our gratification, that such a proof of intellect and good taste 
should have emanated from one of our naval officers, we must add 
that it comes from a source, to us, by no means unexpected. it isa 
fact, which is perhaps not generally adverted to, that a great improve- 
ment has taken place, within a few years past, in the character of the 
officers of both the army and navy. Within our recollection a station 
in the army, in time of peace, was considered as a sinecure, not re- 
quiring any particular qualifications, except perhaps the faculty of 
sitting up all night upon certain occasions, and of bearing the action 
of a given quantity of alcohol upon the brain. Sea officers were, at 
that time, comparatively a more useful class, because their discipline 
was always good, and even in time of peace, they were employed; 
and at all times, the officers of the American navy, have been supe- 
rior to those of other nations, in education and manners. Sill it is 
only within a few years, that it has been thought necessary that such 
men, should be more than good seamen. It has been a fault, we 
think, among the nautical men of every country, that they have 
placed too much stress upon the value of mere seamanship, and have 
despised as effeminate and useless, all the sciences, attainments, and 
arts of life, not immediately connected with their own profession. 
The British marine was full of such men as those exhibited in the 
works of Smollet—rough uneducated sailors, brutal in their manners, 
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profligate in their morals, and stupidly ignorant, of every thing which 
occurred beyond the confines of a ship. Some of their highest offi- 
cers, were not a whit superior to a Winnebago chief, in civilization, 
or any moral excellence. For a series of years they had no rivals 
upon the ocean, and uncontroled power had its usual effect, in render- 
ing them despotic and rapacious. Accustomed to enrich themselves 
with the spoils of the Spaniards and the French, to ravage the unpro- 
tected coasts of their enemies, and to plunder the defenceless natives 
of newly discovered countries, they became insuflerably overbearing, 
and resembled pirates more than national seamen. Their cruelty 
and rapine, rendered them the scourge of the ocean, and they were 
almost as terrible to their friends as to their enemies. To insult the 
flag of a neutral ship, to plunder the commerce of a pacific ally, and 
to distress the harmless inhabitants of unfrequented coasts, seemed as 
much their business, as to maintain the real glory of their country. 
It was even the policy of the government, to perpetuate this state of 
things, and to this end the blandishments of the stage, and the power 
of the press, were directed with unceasing industry. For many years, 
scarcely a play was exhibited, in which a sea-faring man was not 
introduced directly, or frequent allusions made to the courage, patri- 
otism, and rough generosity of the. British tar—while the British tar, 
“heaven bless the mark,” was a poor kidnapped slave, who fought 
hard at sea because he knew nothing else, and who scattered his 
guineas with a lavish hand when ashore, because he was too much 
intoxicated to know whether he put his hand in his pocket or his hat. 
The songs of Dibdin did more to excite the courage, and sustain the 
character, of British seamen, than any admiral in her service. As 
poetic compositions, they had the merit of some poetry, and of being 
written in an artless, and popular strain, and they were acceptable 
to the whole people, because they administered Gopiously, to that na- 
tional vanity, which is the besetting sin of John Bull, As the Brit- 
ish were the most powerful people on the ocean, and possessed the 
most extensive commerce, their naval character became impressed 
upon the seamen of other countries—those of the United States espe- 
cially, were exposed to the contamination of their example; and there 
was a coarseness, an ignorance, and an insolence often seen among 
our nautical men, which was not found 1n any other class of our pop- 
ulation, and was foreign from the simplicity of our republican habits. 
But this was not the case with our seamen generally, either in the 
national or mercantile service. Accustomed to freedom at home, 
they were less inclined either to practice, or to submit to, insolence 
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and domineering, abroad. The tyranny of the British kept them 
continually on their guard. ‘Their only hope of escape from being 
robbed, and insulted, consisted in affording not the slightest pretext 
for such injuries. Though infinitely weaker, they were as proud, as 
the subjects of the mistress of the ocean. Forbearance became with 
them a virtue; aad perhaps no set of men have ever practised more 
self control, or beeu more guarded in thew deportment, than the 
American nautical men, when abroad. For many years the Ameri- 
can navy consisted of but a few ships, and our officers, feeling their 
weakness, were necessarily obliged to be extremely circumspect. 
What they wanted in force was made up in dignity, courtesy, and 
prudence, and our flag soon came to be respected in foreign ports, in 
consequence of the correct bearing of those, by whom it was surround- 
ed. The weakness of our navy never had the eflect of humiliating 
or rendering servile, either the officers or men, because they always 
felt that they belonged toa great nation. In the sea ports of our own 
country, and throughout the states bordering on the Atlantic, they 
were popular, and had access to the best society; so that, while 
abroad they acted under constant restraint, and under a high sense of 
patriotism, they had when at home the best opportunities for improve- 
ment in manners, morals, and intellect. They came into the last 
war therefore, with high qualifications, well disciplined, skillful, and 
panting for distinction. 

Two events have contributed te change the character of the Brit- 
ish navy. The first has been the brilliant successes of their army 
during the last thirty years. Since the battle of Trafalgar, their 
navy has performed few or no great actions, and has done little to 
sustain itself in the public estimation; while the fields of Canada, 
India, Egypt, and continental Europe have furnished constant em- 
ployment to the land forces. ‘The navy has lost in eclat and in pub- 
lic estimation, what the army has gained, and the latter is now the 
prime favorite instead of the former. The other event, and the one 
which completed the humiliation of the British navy, was its extraor- 
dinary ill success, in the naval engagements, of the war with the 
United States. We know that we are snecred at in the British 
presses, for holding this language; and we readily acknowledge that 
the loss of a few ships, was a small matter to that great nation. But, 
the important matter, was not the number of ships destroyed, but the 
blow inflicted on the character of their navy, by destroying its boast- 
ed invincibility. 

There is no question, 4hat since that time, our navy, though numeri. 
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cally inconsiderable, has been regarded as the first in point of res- 
pectability, and that our officers have felt a pride, in deserving and 
maintaining this character. ‘There has been a constant eflort to 
excel, on their part, which cannot fail to have produced important 
results. They have been emulous to deserve the name, not only of 
officers, but of gentlemen, and have aimed at promoting in their corps, 
a high degree of polish, decorum, and urbanity of deportment. ‘The 
ambition ef being a rough sailor, has given way to the desire of a 
nobler fame. 

But the great matter, after all, has been, the dissemination of intel- 
ligence. Our navy and army officers, are keeping pace with tae 
times, and have improved in their respective professions as much as 
other classes; and there is not now to be found, in any department of 
life, a more gentlemanly, moral, or intelligent body of men, than those 
who bear commissions in the naval and military service. The vice 
of dissipation, once so common, has been almost entirely expelled 
from the service, and take them altogether, these gentlemen will be 
found to be quite as temperate, as their fellow-citizens—and perhaps 
more so, for others are not so cautious, nor so much exposed to obser- 
vation. ; 

The government has adopted various measures for the promotion of 
knowledge in the navy, Besides requiring that those who are ap- 
pointed should possess some literary attainments, there are schools 
for the midshipmen in the larger vessels, and examinations are made 
annually by distinguished officers, appointed for that purpose. The 
commanding officers, occupy such high stations in the public eye, 
and are frequently entrusted with such important duties, as to oblige 
them to cultivate their minds; and while some of them have acquir- 
ed more than ordinary scientific attainments, they have all shewn a 
laudable desire to elevate the character of the service, and perpetuate 
the high standing of our navy, by bestowing great attention to the 
morals and education of their juniors. More than once when the 
commanders of our squadrons, have been drawn into correspondence 
with the representatives of foreign governments, we have been proud 
to remark, the ability, and dignity, with which they have acquitted 
themselves, and maintained the honor of their country. This fact 
speaks much for the general intelligence of our officers. 

Indeed we have ample evidence of the science and intellectual ele- 
vation both of our army and navy. The most valuable additions 
which have been made to the geography and topography of the coun- 
try, have been from our military and naval officers. To say nothing 
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of the travels of Lewis and Clarke, Pike, and Long, all of which are 
replete with information, not any where else to be found—the elabo- 
rate and highly finished reports of surveys and examinations, made 
to the government within the last four years, constitute a fund of the 
most various and valuable details. ‘The whoie of our extensive coast 
has been examined with a critical skill which left nothing unnoticed, 
and the reports have been minute, scholar-like, and able. The sur- 
veys made by our topographical engineers, have been extensive, and 
faithful, and furnish a series of accurate statistics, such as perhaps 
no other nation can boast. A vast portion of the surface and boun- 
daries, of our extensive country, have thus been actually explored, 
and surveyed; and the greater portion of this invalable service has 
been performed by gentlemen bearing naval and military commis- 
sions. 

Science and benevolence are their debtors in other respects. Our 
naval heroes have enriched our country with many foreign produc- 
tions. Scarcely a ship arrives from a distant station, which does 
bring a grain, a fruit, or an animal, for our agriculturalists, or a cu- 
riosity for our museums. These are services which cannot be too 
highly estimated, because they are such as could scarcely be pur- 
chased with any price, and could in no other way be procured. -The 
colonization society, has received in its magnificent design, cheerful 
and able assistance from the navy. The mission to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands owes a similar debt; the bible, tract, and temperance societies, 
have received the most prompt co-operation in their important duties 
from the officers, whenever it was practicable to afford it; and on all 
occasions they have shewn that expansive humanity and patriotism, 
which looked to the best interests of their country, and of human na- 
ture. A recent instance of this kind of conduct in the army, deserves 
our notice. In the affair with the Saukies at Rock Island, general 
Gaines deserves more honor for his forbearance, humanity, and pru- 
dence, than would have been due to the most brilliant military exploit. 

We do not mention these things in the way of boasting, or as mat- 
ters of wonder. ‘They are only what we have had a right to expect. 
Our nation is the most intelligent, and best governed, in the world. 
it is the only nation which is governed by the people, by principle, 
and by a virtuous public sentiment. We live in an age of benevo- 
lence, liberality, and improvement; and the public will not now tole- 
rate in their public officers, the same conduct which a few years ago, 
would have excited little notice. Inaction, intemperance, and vice, 
hove no advocates, and are surrounded by foes. All men are expect- 
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ed to be useful. Weare not surprised, therefore, that an ingenious 
work, or a noble action, should emanate from our martial officers, 
either on land or sea. Some of them are among the best educated 
gentlemen of our country, and most of them have had rare advanta- 
ges for seeing the world, and acquiring knowledge. Our only won- 
der is, that they do not more frequently appear as authors. 

Mr. Slideli’s work is deserving of high praise. It is sprightly, 
ingenious, and candid. He has had the good fortune, or good taste, 
to select an unhacknied country for the scene of his adventures, and 
the theme of his authorship. Scarcely another corner of Europe 
could have been found, which has not been described or earicatured, 
until its name has become wearisome to the ear. It is the land of 
adventure and romance, full of historic, chivalric, and poetic associ- 
ation, yet almost unexplored by the foot of modern travel. The gov- 
ernment is not remarkably hospitable to strangers, nor is there any 
thing very inviting in the dungeons of the inquisition. The moun- 
tains are hideous, the roads bad, the inns terrible, and the banditti the 
most pestilent set of ruflians, that ever were “moved by the instiga- 
tion of the devil.” Priestcraft, poverty, monarchy, dirt, vermin, big- 
otry, ignorance, and garlic, infest the whole land, and are enough to 
frighten off any body, unless it be an adventurous sea officer, who is 
determined like another Sinbad, to take a peep at the country, at all 
hazards. For these reasons the plump Englishmen who have pere- 
grinated all the rest of Europe, have given “a wide birth” to the sun- 
ny plains of Spain. Although the evils, and perils, and annoyances 
ef that country, have no doubt been greatly magnified, the terrible 
stories which have been told of them, have been sufficient to keep off 
the swarm of gentle tourists who have infested other countries, and 
Spain is an untrodden field. 

Mr. Slidell has done ample justice to this rich subject. He has 
neither confined himself to the solitude of the boarding house, or 
sought by means of letters of introduction, the empty civilities of the 
great. On the contrary, he took the most effectual means of secing 
the national character, by mixing freely among the people. He 
adopted the cheapest modes of conveyance, lived at the most eco- 
nomical places, and .went about among the inhabitants, as if he 
thought he had a right to do so, and was welcome. His remarks are 
those of a young and cheerful mind, with fresh onhacknied spirits, 
and a fine relish of the humorous. The work is full of novel pic- 
tures, and characteristic scenes. We do not know when we have 
been so tempted to envy a gentleman a ride upon the uneasy back of a 
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mule. ‘To see the mountains that had been honored by the illustri- 
ous presence of Don Quixote, the sunny vales, the rich vines, the 
peasantry, the muleteers, the priests, and the damsels in their pretty 
mantillas—to behold the very same costumes and manners and scenes 
which are associated with the pages of Gil Blas, and the recollection 
of many a hearty langh—to tread the soil of Cortes, and Gonsalvo, 
and Isabella, would inspire any man with the spirit of authorship— 
though there are not many who would have acquitted themselves so 
handsomely as Mr. Slidell has done. 

We have room for only one extract, and shall dismiss our young 
countryman, with the expression of our hearty approbation, and of 
the hope that our readers may al! enjoy the pleasure of reading his 
sprightly book. The following is a comic description of a robbery 
which took place on his route to Cordova, and furnishes an admirable 
specimen of his descriptive powers. 

“Leaving Madrilejos, we travelled on, through a solitary country, 
until we came to the venta of Puerto Lapiche, the very house in 
which Don Quixote watched over his armour and was dubbed knight 
errant in the beginning of his adventurous career. The conductor 
had taken his seat beside me in the rotunda, and we were yet talking 
over the exploits of that renowned hero, when our conversation was 
suddenly and unceremoniously interrupted by the discharge of musk- 
ets, the loud shouting of eager, angry voices, and the clattering of 
many hoofs. Here, indeed, is an adventure, thought I.—O for Don 
Quixote to protect us!—In the next moment the diligence stopped, 
and on looking out at the window, the cause of this interruption be- 
came manifest. 

“Our four guards were flying at a fearful rate, closely pursued by 
eight still more desperate-looking fellows, dressed in sheepskin jack- 
ets and breeches, with leathern leggings, and montera caps, or cotton 
handkerchiefs, on their heads. Each had ‘four pistols at his saddle 
bow, a steel sabre at his side, a long knife thrust through the belt of 
his cartouch-box, and a carabine, in this moment of preparation, held 
across his horse’s neck in front of him. It was an animated scene 
this—such as I had frequently before seen on canvass, in Wouver- 
man’s spirited little pictures of robber broils and battle scenes, but 
which I had never before been so highly favored as to witness in 
reality. 

“Whilst this was going on the road behind us, we were made to get 
down by one of the party who had been left to take care of us, and 
who now shouted in rapid succession the words, ‘Ajo! a tierra! boca 
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abajo, ladrones!” As this is the robber formula throughout Spain, 
its translation may not be unacceptable to the reader. Let him learn, 
then, that ajo means garlic, and the remainder of the salutation, “To 
the ground! mouths in the dust, robbers!’ Though this formula was 
uttered with great volubility, the present was doubtless the first at- 
tempt of the person from whom it proceeded: a youth scarce turned 
of twenty, and evidently a novice—a mere Gil Blas at the business. 
We did not, however, obey him the less quickly, and took our seat as 
ordered, upon the ground, in front of the mules and horses, so that 
they could only advance by passing over us; for he was so much 
agitated that his musket shook like the spout of a fire-engine, and we 
knew full well that in such situations a frightened is not less to be 
dreaded than a furious man. Our conductor, to whom this scene of- 
fered no novelty, and who was anxious to oblige our visitors, placed 
himself upon his hands and knees, like a frog when he is about to 
jump, and asked if that was the right way. He took care, however, 
to turn his unpleasant situation to account, putting a huge watch into 
the rut of the road, and covering it carefully with sand. Some of the 
party imitated this grasshopper attitude, and Fray Antonio availed 
himself of the occasion and the devotional posture to bring up the 
arrears of his Paters and Aves. 

“We had not been long thus, before the captain of the band return- 
ed, leaving five of his party to take care of the guards, three of whom 
stood their ground and behaved well. The first thing the captain 
did, when he rode among us, was to call to the conductor for his hat; ( 
after which, he bade him mount upon the diligence, and throw down 
whatever was there. He cautioned him at the same time to look 
around, and gee if any thing was coming—adding, with a terrible 
voice, as he half lifted his carabine, ‘And have a care!—‘Y cuida- 
do! The conductor quietly obeyed, and the captain having told us 
to get up and not be alarmed, as no harm was intended, called to us 
to put our watches and money into the conductor’s hat, which he held 
out for the purpose, much in the ordinary way of making a collection, 
except that instead of coming to us he sat very much at his ease upon 
his horse, and let us come tohim. I threw my purse in, and as it had 
nine or ten silver dollars, it made a very good appearance, and fell 
with a heavy chink. Then grasping the bunch of brass keys and 
buttons which hung from my fob, I drew cut the huge watch which I 
had bought at Madrid, in contemplation of some such event, and 
whose case might upop emergency have served the purposes of a 
warming pan. Having looked with a*consequential air at the time, 
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which it marked within six hours, I placed it carefully on the hat of 
the conductor. The collection over, the captain emptied purses, 
watches, and loose money, all together into a large leathern pocket 
which hung from his girdle, and then let the hat drop under his 
horse’s hoofs. 

* *Cunado !’—Brother-in-law,’ said the captain to one of the wor- 
thies, his companions, ‘take a look into those trunks and boxes, and 
see if there be any thing in them that will suit us.—‘Las llaves, 
senores !"—*The keys, gentleman! ‘And do you, zagal, cast me 
loose those two horses on the lead; a fine fellow is that near horse 
with the saddle.’ The two persons thus summoned set about obey- 
ing with a very different grace. Our cunado dismounted at once, 
and hitched his horse to the friar’s trunk. He then took from the 
crupper of his saddle a little bundle, which being unrolled, expanded 
into a prodigious long sack, with a yawning mouth in the middle. 
This he threw over his arm, with the mouth uppermost, and with a 
certain and professional air. He was a queer, systematic little fel- 
low this, with a meek and Joseph cast of countenance, that in a mar- 
ket-place would have inspired the most profound confidence. Hav- 
ing called for the owner of the nearest trunk, the good friar made his 
appearance, and he accosted him with great composure. ‘Open it 
yourself, padre: you know the lock better than I do.’ The padre 
complied with becoming resignation, and the worthy trunk-inspector 
proceeded to take out an odd collection of loose breeches that were 
secured with a single button, robes of white flannel, and handker- 
chiefs filled with snuff. He had got to the bottom without finding 
aught that could be useful to any but a friar of Mercy, and there 
were none such in the fraternity, when, as a last hope, he pulled from 
one corner something square that might have been a box of diamonds, 
but which proved to be only a breviary fastened with a clasp. The 
trunk of the Biscayan came next, and as it belonged to a sturdy tra- 
der from Bilboa, furnished much better picking. Last of all he came 
to mine; for I had delayed opening it, until he had called repeatedly 
for the key, in the hope that the arrival of succour might hurry the 
robbers away, or at least that this double sack would fill itself from 
the others, which was certainly very charitable. The countenance 
of our cunado brightened up when he saw the contents of my well- 
filled trank; and not unlike Sancho of old, when he stumbled upon 
the portmanteau of the disconsolate Cardenio in the neighboring 
Bierra Morena, he weht down upon one knee, and fell to his task 


Wost inquisitively. Though the sack was already filled out toa very 
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bloated size, yet there remained room for nearly all my linen and 
summer clothing, which was doubtless preferred in consideration of 
the approaching heats. My gold watch and seal went in search of 
its silver companion; for Senor Cunado slipped it slily into his side 
pocket, and though there be no secrets among relations, I have my 
doubts whether to this day he has ever spoken of it to his brother- 
in-law. 

“Meantime, our female companion had made acquaintance with 
the captain of the band, who for a robber was quite a conscientious 
and conversable person. He was a stout, athletic man, about forty 
years old, with a weather-beaten face and long whiskers, which grew 
chiefly under his chin, in the modern fashion, and like the beard of a 
goat. He gave orders not to open the trunk of the lady, and then 
went on to apologise for the trouble he was giving us, and had well 
nigh convinced us that he was doing a very praiseworthy act. He 
said that if the proprietors of the diligence would procure his pardon. 
and employ him as escort, he would serve them three months for 
nothing—‘ Tres meses de valde. Soy Felipe Cano, y, por mal nombre, 
el Cacaruco’—said he—‘I am Philip Cano, nicknamed the Cacaruco. 
No ratcatcher am I; but a regular robber. E-.have no other profess- 
ion or means of bringing up a large family with any decency.’ 

“In twenty minutes after the arrival of these unwelcome visitors, 
they had finished levying their contribution, and drew together to 
move off. The double sack of the inspectors was thrown over the 
back of one of the horses that had been taken from the diligence; for 
in this part of the country the leaders of the teams were generally 
horses. The horse now loaded with such a singular burden was a 
spirited animal, and seemed to understand that all was not right; for 
he kicked away among the guns and sabres of the robbers, until one 
of them thus roughly handled, drew his sword to kill him, and would 
have executed his purpose, had he not been restrained by Cacaruco. 
Before the robbers departed, the postilion told €acaruco that he had 
nothing in the world but the two horses, and that if he lost them he 
was a ruined man; he begged him, at least, to leave him the poorer 
of the two. After a short parley, the request was granted, and then 
they moved off at a walk, talking and gesticulating, without once 
Jooking back. We kept sight of them for near half an hour, as they 
moved towards a ravine which lay at the foot of a neighboring moun 
@in 
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“We now commenced packing up the remnant of our wardrobes. 
It was a sorrowful scene. Here a box emptied of some valuable 
articles, and the shavings in which it had been packed driven every 
direction by the wind; there another, which had been broken in by 
the butt of a musket, that had passed with little ceremony through 
the shade of an astral lamp; here shirts and there waistcoats—and 
there a solitary pair of red flannel drawers; every where, however, 
sorrowful faces and plaintive lamentations. I tried to console myself 
as I locked my trunk, with reflecting upon the trouble I had found the 
day before in shutting it down—how I had tugged, and grated my 
teeth, and jumped upon it, but this was poor consolation. My little 
portmanteau, yesterday so bloated and big, now looked lean and flab- 
by. I put my foot upon it, and it sunk slowly under the pressure. I 
now looked round for the robbers. ‘They were still seen im the dis- 
tance, moving away at a walk, and followed by the horse, npon which 
wes mounted that insatiate sack, which would have touched the 
ground on either side, had it not been crammed so full as to keep it 
from touching the horse’s ribs. ‘There was a singular association of 
ideas between the fatness of the bag and the leanness of my trunk; 
and as I still stood with one foot on my trunk and turning my thumbs 
about each other, I set up a faint whistle, as a baffled man is apt to 
do. By a singular coincidence I happened to hit upon that very 
waltz mm the Freyschutz, wkere the music seems to accompany the 
waltzers, and gradually dies away as they disappear from the stage; 
and that at a moment too when the robbers having crossed a slight 
elevation, were descending into the hallow beyond. The apropos 
seemed excellent; so I continued to whistle, winding up as the heads 
of the robbers bobbed up and down, and blew the last note as they 


sank below the horizon.”p—-70—74. 





A SCRAP. 


They that govern most, make the least noise. You see, when 
they row in a barge, they that do the drudgery, work, slash, and puff 
and sweat; but he that governs it, sits quietly at the stern, and is 
scarce scen_to stir.—Selden. 
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ON THE INTERCOURSE OF THE AMERICAN PEO. 
PLE WITH THE INDIANS. 


CONCLUDED. 


This subject is so interesting to us, that we could without difficulty 
extend our remarks, to great length; but we are admonished that it 
may not be equally attractive to others. With a few more sugges- 
tions, therefore, we shall, for the present, drop the subject. 

The country beyond the Mississippi, is of vast importance to the 
American people. It forms at present the western boundary of our 
population; and is inhabited by hordes of savages, who from having 
been our equals, our allies, our enemies, the scourge and terror of our 
borders, are sinking fast into a state of imbecile dependency, which 
must soon render them the mere objects of our compassion. Already 
their rights have become so questionable, as to divide the opinions of 
our best and wisest men. Not that any are so bold as to deny that 
they have any rights. Far be it from us, at least, to hint that such a 
thought is seriously entertained. ‘Their claims upon us are high and 
sacred; but unfortunately for them, and us, they are undefined, and 
almost undefinable. How shall we ascertain the political rights of 
those, who have never acknowledged any international law—whose 
station is not fixed by the code of empires—who have no place in the 
family of nations? How estimate the civil condition of those whose 

government is, if we may so express it, a systematic anarchy, in 
which no maxim either of religion, morality, or law, 1s admitted to be 
fundamental, no right is sacred from the hand of violence, no personal 
protection ensured, but to strength and valor? What are the obliga- 
tions of religion, justice, or benevolence, towards those who acknowl- 
edge neither the one nor the other, in the sense that we understand 
these terms? How shall we deal with a people, between whom and 
ourselves, there is no community of language, thought, or custom— 
no reciprocity of obligations—no common standard, by which to esti- 
mate our relative interests, claims, and duties? These are questions 
of such difficult solution, that perhaps they will at last be decided, not 
by reason, but by power-~as the gordian knot was severed by the 
sword of the conquerer. 

We apprehend however, that the agitation of some of these points 
would be rather curious than useful. It can be of little benefit to the 
Indian, at this day. to inquire what have been the rights that he has 
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forfeited by his own misconduct, or surrendered to the hand of vio- 
lence. We cannot now place him in the condition in which oug 
ancestors found him, but must deal with him according to the cir- 
cumstances by which he is surrounded, And the question now is, 
what in the present condition of the Indian, is our duty to him, and 
to ourselves. 

In the first place we will remark, that we cannot believe that the 
mere fact, that a wandering horde of savages are in the habit of 
traversing a particular tract of country in pursuit of game, gives to 
them the ownership and jurisdiction of the soil, as sovereign nations. 
In order to sustain such a claim, it should be shewn that they have, 
at least, definite boundaries, permanent institutions, and the power to 
protect themselves, and enforce their laws. ‘These are some of the 
attributes of nations. To make a nation, there must be a govern- 
ment—a bond of union by which the individual character, shail for 
civil and social purposes, be merged in that of the body politic; and 
there must be a power somewherc, to make and to enforce laws. 
Other nations must be satisfied that there is a permanent authority 
which has the right to represqnt, and the power te bind, such a com- 
munity, by treaty. They must be satisfied, that there is a legal, or 
a moral power, sufliciently strong to enforce the obligations of justice, 
and that there is some judicial mode of investigating facts, determin- 
ing questions of right, and settling principles. In short, there must 
be some settled principles, of political and moral action, observed 
alike by the people and their rulers, which shall govern their inter- 
eourse with foreigners, and render it safe and certain. ‘A body of 
men, merely associated together, for present security and conven- 
ience, is by no means a nation. Between such a body, and a great 
empire in the full exercise of all the attributes of sovereign power, 
there may be several grades of the social compact. States may be 
dependent or independent; the people may govern themselves, or 
they may acknowledge a master. But between a government and no 
government there is but one line; there is a clear distinction betweeu 
a state, and a mere collection of individuals; the latter, whatever 
may be their separate personal rights, cannot have collectively any 
political existence, and any nation in whose limits, or upon whose 
borders, they may happen to be, has a clear right to extend its au- 
thority over them, having regard always to the rights of other nations, 

It is very clear, that the north American Indians, have at this time 
no regularly organized governments. They have no foreign inter- 
course, no trade, no revenue, nor any laws for the protection of life, lih- 
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erty, or property. Even the subdivision of tribes is doubtful and fluc- 
tuating. ‘They are separated into smaller, or united into larger bodies, 
as their own convenience, or the caprice of a chief, may dictate. An 
intelligent and warlike chief, may amalgamate many of these clans 
together, or a war may force them to unite; but when the cause which 
binds them together ceases, or when rival warriors contend for the as- 
cendancy, they separate, or form other combinations. In the narra- 
tion of Long’s Second Expedition we find that the Dacotas are divided 
into fifteen tribes, and the writer observes, “almost every traveller, 
who has visited the Dacotas, has given a different enumeration of 
their divisions; some reckoning but seven, while others admit as ma- 
ny as twenty-one tribes.” Again, “These form two great divisions, 
which have been distinguished by traders, into the names Gens du 
Lac, and Gens du Large”—those who live by the lake, and those 
who yoam the prairies. In this instance, it would be difficult to as+ 
certain, what individuals or tribes, could be classed together as a 
nation, and the claim of any portion, to be ranked as a body politic, 
would, in legal phrase, be bad, for uncertainty. 

But again, there is a general movement throughout the civilized 
world in favor of liberal thought, free principles, and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. Every government in Europe is now trembling, 
and many of them convulsed with actual revolution, in consequence 
of the universal spread of intelligence among the people. The con- 
test between ignorance and light, and between despotism and liberty, 
is going forward throughout christendom. Every where the spirit of 
improvement is abroad; and the same spirit pervades all ranks, and 
every department of human thought and industry. In religion, poli- 
tics, literature, and the mechanic arts, men have resolved to think 
for themselves. They wil! neither be machines to do the work that 
steam-engines can do for them; nor will they be the slaves of idle,. 
nor the instruments of artful rulers, in church or state. Ours is 
moreover an economical age, when nothing is valued that is not use- 
ful and practical, and when no value is placed upon mere names. 
Under these circumstances, we cannot believe that a people such as 
we are, can deliberately propose to consign a vast rezion to eternal 
sterility, and to support a multitude of human beings in idleness, 
ignorance, intemperance, and bloodshed. We are not so wedded to 
names as to believe that we are obliged to keep up a state of things 
which we know to be wrong and impolitic, merely because it exists, 
and has existed; nor can we adopt the maxims of legitimacy so far as 
to feel ourselves bound to respect that which has nothing to recom-. 
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mend it but its long continuance, and nothing to support it but the 
prejudices of ignorant, and the selfishness of interested, individuals. 
To come at once to the point, we believe that it is the duty of our 
government to take the Indians directly under its own control as sub- 
jects. Divided as they are into hostile tribes, torn by dissentions and 
feuds, hunted down by each other, and pillaged by unprincipled tra- 
ders; too ignorant to form, and too weak to support local govern- 
ments; without commerce, agriculture, arts, education, or any of the 
means of social comfort, or intellectual improvement, it is mere folly 
to consider them as separate independent governments. With far 
more reason might Algiers have been regarded as a sovereign state, 
because it had a government, a capital, a.commerce, a marine, and a 
definite territory. Yet no one has contended that it was unjust or 
cruel in the French, to blot out a despotism, that was an abomination 
in the eyes of civilized men, and to establish forcibly a regular .gov- 
ernment in the room of barbarism. We have less to do, because the 
Indians are already under our care, have acknowledged our authority, 
and are dependent on us for protection; and their proximity to our 
borders obliges us, in self defence to govern them. The highest judi- 
cial tribunal of our country has decided that they are under our “pu- 
pilage,” the executive, and legislative powers, of our government, 
have long ago made the same decision, by the exertion of authority 
over them, and public sentiment in sanctioning these acts, has ratifi- 
ed the general proposition, that they are not independent nations. If 
then they are in fact, not independent, why persevere in the mocke- 
ry of calling them so? Would there be any immorality in abolishing 
a mere fiction, and doing openly, that which we have been practicing 
all along, covertly? If we do, in fact govern tne Indians, why not 
lay bare the arm of justice, assert our authority, exert it to its full 
legitimate extent, and force them to acknowledge and obey it? If it 
is for the good of the Indian that all this should be done, we appre- 
hend that there is no maxim of justice or morality, which would for- 
bid it. There is no question, that any other government than ours, 
similarly situated, would long since have openly taken the Indian 
tribes under its authority. An amiable, an honorable, a magnani- 
mous sentiment of forbearance, an unwillingness to do that which 
might bear the slightest semblance of injustice, has dictated the 
course that we have pursued. It is now ascertained to have been a 
mistaken course, but we are far from branding it with the name of 
weakness, ‘The experiment was worth trying. The sacred relation 
in which we stood in regard to the rest of the world, and the princi 
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ples which we had assumed as the basis of our government, made it 
proper for us to act with great caution, on a question supposed to 
involve the right of self government in another people. But the 
time for that delicacy has passed away, As regards the Indians we 
have crossed the Rubicon; and to the world, we have given such an 
exposition of our principles, that our conduct in this matter will not 
now be misunderstood. The acts and the professions of our govern- 
ment have shewn throughout, that our intentions towards the Indians 
were humane and just, and if the system under which that benevo- 
lence has been dispensed, has proved to be not only inefficient, but 
absolutely pernicious to us and them, it is our privilege, and our duty 
to change it. 

At present they have no government, and whether they ever had 
any is doubtful. John Tanner, who resided among the Ojibeway 
Indians for thirty years, and who hunted and travelled extensively, 
among the tribes who inhabit the shores of the upper lakes, does not, 
in his whole narrative, refer to any thing like a government. He 
does not mention the name of a ruling chief, nor does he detail a 
single instance of the exertion of sovereign authority. It is very 
clear that there is no government, among all those tribes. There 
are divisions into tribes it is true, but these are large families, rather 
than nations, for the distinctions are those of blood, not of country, 
or government. Tanner himself never acknowledged any superior, 
nor considered himself as belonging to any particular body, though 
he called himself an Ojibeway. Among his tribe were maay leaders. 
A man who became distinguished as a warrior, or hunter, was resort- 
ed to by others, who became his followers, remained with him as 
long as he was successful, and dispersed whenever he experienced a 
reverse, or whenever game grew scarce. ‘These combinations seldom 
last more than one season; and the same chief who now commands 
a hundred warriors, will perhaps spend his next year in hunting at 
some solitary spot, by himself, or be wandering about at the head of a 
little band composed of his own relatives. In the next great war, or 
hunting party, he may be first, second, or third, in rank, or have no 
rank, just as it happens. Speaking of one of their iarge war parties, 
Mr. Tanner says, “on this occasion, men were assembled from a vast 
extent of country, of dissimilar feelings and dialects, and of the 
whole fourteen hundred, not one who would acknowledge any au- 
thority superior to his own will. It is true that ordinarily they yield 
a certain deference, and a degree of obedience to the chief each may 
have undertaken to follow: but this obedience, in most instances, con- 
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tinues no longer, than the will of the chief, corresponds entirely with 
the inclinations of those he heads.” This is their situation at this 
time, and governor Cass has recorded his opinion, “that in all the 
essential features of character and condition, this branch of the hu- 
man family has been as stationary as any whose records are known 
to us.” 

The plan that we would propose, would be, to divide the whole 
Indian territory, into as many districts as could be conveniently ar- 
ranged, so that each might be brought under the subjection of a 
governor. Governors should be placed over them, with ample pow- 
ers, and with a sufficient military force, to make themselves obeyed. 
The Indians should be told, at once, that they are not independent, 
and that we intend to protect and rule them; that they must cease 
entirely from war, and from wandering at all, into the territories of 
their neighbors. A council to be selected by them, composed of a 
few of their chief men, should assist the governor in making laws, 
which should be few, brief, and simple. The Indian agents, the an- 
nuities, the presents, and the traders, should all be withdrawn. No 
white man should reside, or remain in the Indian country, but the 
governor and his subordinates. No Indian should be permitted to 
trade with a white man, within the Indian country. Instead of pre- 
venting the Indians from coming into our country to trade, they 
should be encouraged to do so, as this would be one of the most effec- 
tual means, of enabling them to learn our language, and adopt our 
customs. ‘They should be encouraged to build houses, and to own 
cattle, hogs, and poultry. It should be distinctly understood that the 
government would not supply them with food or clothing. The an- 
nuities which we are bound by treaty to pay, would have to be paid; 
but ali other gratuities should be withheld. ‘The consequences would 
be, that the Indians would soon become an indolent, pastoral people. 
They would not become an industrious, agricultural people; that 
change would be too violent. They would first grow lazy and harm- 
less. Prevented from going to war, they would lose their warlike 
habits. Their cattle would soon increase to large herds, and abun- 
dance of food would lessen the necessity of their hunting. Their al- 
most frantic passion for ardent spirits would be decreased by the 
same means, for we have no doubt, that one of the causes of their 
attachment to it is, thet it deadens the painful sense of hunger, which 
among them 1s constitutional. An Indian, like a wolf, is always 
hungry, and of course is always ferocious, In order to tame him, 
the sense of hunger must be removed; it is useless to attempt to epe- 
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rate on the mind, while the body is in a state of suffering. It is well 
ascertained that the Indian is, for about half his time, destitute of 
food, and obliged either to endure the pangs of hunger, or to use the 
most arduous exertions to procure provisions. ‘The attempt to civil- 
ize a human being thus circumstanced is preposterous, To be satis. 
fied of this, it is: only necessary to read “Tanner’s narrative.” His 
whole thirty years among the Indians, were spent in active exertions 
to get something to eat. Few solemnities, and fewer amusements, 
are spoken of throughout the volume; whenever a number of Indians, 
collected together, they were presently dispersed by hunger. To live 
three, four, or five days, without eating, was not uncommon. Some- 
times they subsisted for weeks, upon a little bear’s grease, sometimes 
they chewed their mocasins, and peltries. Often they were reduced 
to eat their dogs, or to subsist for whéle days upon the inner bark of 
trees. Stealing, hiding food from each other, and every species of 
rapacity and meanness, became the consequence; and this is not the 
tale of one day, or one year, or a single tribe, but the disgusting bur- 
then of a story which comprehends a series of years, and describes a 
whole nation. As the procuring of food is the great object of their 
lives, the moment that object is removed, the mind, relieved of its 
burden, will either turn its energies in some other direction, or sink 
to repose. The latter is the most probable consequence. At present 
the Indians are prevented from keeping live stock, or making any 
permanent prevision for the future, by the insecurity of the lives they 
lead. A friend of ours, who asked a Saukie, “why do you not build 
houses to put your corn in, as we do, instead of burying it in the 
ground, and getting so much of it wasted?” was answered, “if we put 
our corn in houses, the Winnebagoes would come in the winter, and 
kill us to get it.” If they were asked, why they keep no domestic 
animals about them, except dogs and horses, the reply would be simi- 
lar. They build no houses, make no fields, nor any provision for a 
permanent residence, and all for the same reason—property of any 
description, would tempt the rapacity of their enemies. Security is 
only found in poverty, and swiftness of foot, and in their happiest 
state, they are always prepared for instant flight. We repeat that 
the attempt to civilize such a people is absurd. We have begun at 
the wrong end. Their habits must first be changed, and their physi- 
cal wants supplied, before any effect can be produced on their minds 
and hearts. ‘The proposition is well understood, as applied te our- 
selves, that security of person and property, is the basis of all our 
rights, and is the chief cause of all our civilization. Why should 
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not the converse of that proposition be true of the Indians: that the 
insecurity of property, or rather the entire absence of all ideas of 
property, is the chief cause of their barbarism. We apprehend then, 
that the chain of causes by which the condition of this unhappy race 
must, if at all, be ameliorated, will be interwoven in something like 
the following order: first, personal security, by the entire abolition of 
war, among them; second, permanent habitations, and third, notions 
of property. Let these three things be accomplished, and the work 
is done. Let the Indians be settled in fixed residences, be secure, 
and begin to own property, and the rest will succeed as certainly as 
cause and effect. Ideas of comfort and order, will spring up of them- 
selves, 

There are several reasons, why the Indians ought to trade with us 
only in our country. They would learn our language, see our cus- 
toms, imbibe our opinions, and especially would get definite ideas of 
the value of different articles of property. They would be induced 
to purchase articles of dress and ornament, such as are worn by us, 
until by degrees their appearance would be assimilated to ours. Im- 
perceptibly they would fall into the use of many articles, of which 
they are now ignorant; such as mechanical tools, culinary utensils, 
and farming implements. Every such article, thus adopted, would 
be a messenger of civilization. But the most important end to be 
gained, would be the protection of the savage from imposition. Hu- 
manity shudders at the recital of the nefarious acts practised by the 
white traders upon the Indians. Yet not the half of them, are known 
or dreamt of, by the American people. We refer again to Mr. Tan- 
ner’s narrative, which every man who has a vote on this subject ought 
to read. Here we find the traders sometimes taking by force, from 
an Indian, the produce of a whole year’s hunt, without making him 
eny return, sometimes pilfering a portion while buying the remain- 
der, and still oftener wresting from the poor wretches, while in a state 
of intoxication, a valuable property, for an inadequate remuneration. 
{In one place our author tells of an Indian woman, his adopted moth- 
er, who, “in the course of a single day, sold one hundred and twenty 
beaver skins, with a large quantity of buffalo robes, dressed and 
smoked skins, and other articles, for rum”—[ page 70.] He patheti- 
cally adds, “of all our large load of peltries, the produce of so many 
days of toil, of so many long and difficult journies, one blanket, and 
three kegs of rum, only remained, besides the poor and almost worn- 
out clothing on our bodies.”. The sending of missionaries, to labor 
by the side of the miscreants who thus swindle, and debauch, the 
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ignorant savage, is a mockery of the office, and a waste of the time, 
of those valuable men. If the Indians traded within our states, with 
our regular traders, the same laws, and the same public sentiment 
which protects us, would protect them. 

The missionary operations, among the roving tribes have hereto- 
fore proved entirely nugatory. When we are told of what has been 
done among the Cherokees, the Choctaws, and other southern Indians, 
the view that is given of the case, is wholly deceptive—not intention- 
ally untrue, but deceptive, to some degree in point of fact, and entirely 
as regards the causes, to which the degree of civilization which exists, 
is attributed. In the first place, it should be understood that the civi- 
zation which exists, is most perceptible among the half-breeds, and 
has affected the full-blooded Indians, in a very slight degree. Again, 
so far as their habits have been changed, the effect has been produced 
by the very causes which we have ventured to suggest as essential. 
They have been separated from other tribes, surrounded by the 
whites, restrained from war, and confined to their own hunting 
grounds. ‘They were perfectly secure, as far as their persons were 
concerned; and the whites who settled among them, and married 
squaws, introduced notions of property, and became themselves, 
wealthy. Their prejudices and peculiarities being thus blunted, and 
their habits in some degree softened, the way was open to the mission- 
ary, who must always follow, and not precede, the march of civiliza- 
tion. But the attempt to civilize the roving bands, by reason, by 
the mere force of truth, by any affect of the mind, has always been, 
and will continue to be, abortive. The physical impediments must 
first be removed. Among white men, has christianity, literature, or 
the arts, ever flourished, during a period of civil war, or anarchy? 
In a period of military misrule, when martial virtues were alone 
esteemed, have the arts of peace ever flourished? In those countries 

where the peasantry are oppressed, and have no rights, property, or 
education, are they not degraded and ferocious? If we trace the 
savage bands of Europe, from their former state of barbarism, to 
their present moral elevation, we shall find the same causes always 
to have operated. The first step has always been the acquisition of 
permanent habitations, and the consequent love of country and of 
home. The possession of property, and civil rights next followed. 
Then emancipation from their chiefs, and political rights began to be 
demanded. The state of war, became inconvenient. Commerce be- 
tween nations softened prejudices, produced the interchange of com- 
modities, encouraged the arts, and enlarged the stock of knowledge. 
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The minister of the gospel, and school teacher, have been powerful 
agents in all these changes; but they have never marched in the 
van. They form -powerful corps in the main body, but their busi- 
ness is to secure and improve the acquisitions which bone and mus- 
cle, and courage and skill, have obtained. As the rifle and the axe 
must subdue the forest, before the husbandman can cultivate the soil, 
so must the strong arm of the nation, produce peace, enforce obedi- 
ence, and organize a system of civil rights and restraints, before the 
mild precepts of the gospel, and the fructifying streams of knowledge, 
can be made to pervade the wilderness, and to teach the desert te 
blossom as the rose. 

This subject might be illustrated by many examples from history, 
by a variety of facts now in existence, and a Jong train of argument. 
But we are admonished that it has already occupied as much space, 
as it is proper to devote to one topic, in such a work as ours. We 
are satisfied with having thrown out a few of the prominent points of 
our view of the case. Others, who feel interested, can pursue the 
investigation at their leisure. At must soon occupy the serious atten- 
tion of the government, and the people; and when all the facts shall 
be presented, in a connected view, it will be seen that the present 
system of Indian relations, must be radically changed, or wholly 
abandoned; and the question to be decided will be, whether the sav- 
age tribes shall be driven beyond our frontiers, and left to their fate, or 
be subjected to the wholesome constraint of our laws. The indolent 
and the timid, may.shrink from the latter alternative, because it is 
novel, and bears the semblance of violence, but humanity shudders 
at the former. The statements of the interested, the excitements of 
party, or the apprehensions of honest prejudice, may embarrass the 
decision; but a magnanimous people will hear the evidence, on both 
sides, and we have no fears, as to the wisdom or the integrity of the 
nation, in any case, where its verdict shall be deliberately made up, 
and solemnly recorded, 
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Ancient Roads of the Peruvians. 


SELECTED. 


Observations on the Ancient Roads of the Peruvians: By Joun 
Gries, M. D. M. W.S., &c. 


My attention was first directed to these roads in January, 1825, 
when, with a view of examining the celebrated silver mines of Uspal- 
lata, I was induced to pay a visit to the owner of one of these who 
was likewise the proprietor of the neighboring valley of Uspallata. 
It being then the hottest season of the year at Mendoza, his family 
had removed with him to his residence in the valley, to enjoy the cool 
air of the mountains. Attached to the house were to be seen all the 
machinery and other requisites for grinding and amalgamating the 
silver-ores; some people were then employed in reducing the ores 
which had been previously collected, the whole being under the 
superintendance of Don Jose Arroyo, a native of Peru, somewhat 
advanced in life, and whom I found intimately acquainted with the 
topography of his own country, and the customs most prevalent 
among them. He had taken an active part in the revolutionary pro- 
ceedings in Peru against the dominion of Spain, and as Peru was 
still in the hands of the Spaniards, he had then, like many others of 
his countrymen, taken refuge in one of the neighboring provinces, 
which had been more fortunate in their endeavors against the mother 
country. 

While enjoying the hospitality of my friends, I took advantage of 
the occasion to visit all the most interesting objects which presented 
themselves in the neighboring mountains and valley, and, among 
others, at the recommendation of the Peruvian already mentioned, 
was induced to visit the western side of the valley, at which place 
there existed, as he had been some time previously informed, very 
distinct traces of those ancient roads, usually known by the name of 
Camino del Inga, or road of the Incas, some instances of which he 
had previously witnessed in Peru; and the result of my visit was 
such as gratified me far beyond my expectations, 

On figSt seeing these roads, I was much surprised at finding them 
in such high preservation, that their extent and dimensions could be 
distinctly traced to a great extent, although there is every reason to 
conclude that they have been rarely trodden on by the foot of the 
traveller, since the conquest and discovery of these countries by the 
Spaniards, now more than 300 vears ago, IT examined the road in 
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several places, at some distance from each other, and found it to mea- 
sure fifteen feet in breadth. The principal preparation which it seem- 
ed to have undergone was that of levelling, and the removal of ail 
impediments, such as shrubs, large stones, &c.; its surface consisted 
principally of the soil, gravel, and small stones, which characterized 
the surrounding district, and seemed altogether to constitute a road 
sufficient for all the purposes of communication, in a country where 
it is so little liable to injury from the elements, and to a people who 
made all their journeys on foot, and possessed no other beasts of bur- 
den except the llamas alpacas, none of which, it is probable, ever ac- 
companied them to such a distance from their native country. The 
circumstance which appeared the most remarkable, was the total 
absence of every kind of shrubs from the line of road, unless where 
it had been crossed by some occasional mountain torrent, or more 
permanent water-course, which, carrying down with it some of the 
neighboring shrubs, had left them there to take root: with this excep- 
tion, its surface exhibited no other vegetation, except occasional tufts 
of grass, or some herbaceous plants. Such inconsiderable encroach- 
ments of vegetation, during so long a period of time, may at first 
sight appear somewhat extraordinary, yet is easily accounted for in 
a climate such as that which characterizes the valley of Uspallata, 
where it seldom rains, and where scarcely any dew falls; so that 
there generally does not exist sufficient moisture to nourish any other 
than a scanty vegetation, consisting of some thorny and resinous 
shrubs, with a few patches of grass, and other less conspicuous plants. 
This remarkable difference in the vegetation of the line of road, and 
the surrounding country renders the former particularly evident, more 
especially when viewed from the elevated part of it, which approaches 
the base of the mountains, where it is called La Punta del Cerro 
Negro. From this situation it may be traced, as far as the eye can 
reach, in one continued line, proceeding in the direction, by compass, 
of north by west. Unless where nature has presented almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to their doing so, they seem, in forming these 
roads, to have invariably followed the most direct course, disregard- 
ing ordinary inequalities in the surface, which might have been 
avoided by an inconsiderable detour. 

In the subsequent conversations which I had with the Peruvian 
and other travellers on this subject, I ascertained that very distinct 
traces of these ancient roads, are not only to be seen in many parts of 
Peru, but are frequently met with along the line of the Cordilleras, 
which proceeds from Uspallata to Potosi, in Peru, but only in such 
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places where they have not been effaced by coming in contact with 
more modern roads. It may be distinctly traced from the place where 
I first examined it, along the whole extent of the valley of Uspallata, 
which is said to terminate at the river of St. John’s (Rio de San Ju- 
an,) upwards of 100 miles to the northward. It has also been traced 
as far to the southward as the valley of the Tenuyan, about 34 de- 
grees of south latitude, where, on the following year, when passing 
the Cordillera, by the pass of the Planchon, I made a fruitless at- 
tempt to discover it, none of my guides being sufficiently acquainted 
with the localities of the valley, to be able to point it out to me. 
From this valley, I have not yet been able to trace its course further 
south, either personally, or by the testimony of others; yet I have 
little doubt, that by a careful investigation, it might be ascertained 
to continue much farther to the south. From the valley of Uspallata 
it takes rather a circuitous course to reach the valley of the Tenu- 
yan; on leaving La Punta del Cerro Negro, it runs southward, and 
soon inclines more to the westward, until, at Los Ranchilos it leaves 
the valley ot Uspallata, and joins with the high road to Chile, which 
skirts the northern side of the Rio de Mendoza, as far as La Punta 
de las Vacas, passing in this route by Picheuta and Tambillos, places 
whose names are of indian origin. At the latter place are still to be 
seen the ruins of some habitations, supposed by many to have been 
used by the Peruvians during their journeys; but, by others, and 
perhaps with more probability, as having been erected to give tem- 
porary shelter to the negro slaves, who were formerly carried from 
Buenos Ayres across the mountains, by this road, for the supply of 
Chile and Peru. At La Punta de las Vacas, the Incas road again 
leaves the high road, and may be traced across the river at Mendoza, 
and along the valley of Topongato, to the foot of the lofty mountain 
ef that name, by which, it passes into the valley of the ‘'Tenuyan. 
The early Spanish writers on these countries give details respecting 
these royal roads of the Incas; and, among other things, state, that 
from Cusco there existed a double line of these roads, over.an extent 
of about five hundred leagues, towards Quito, the one being made 
along the plains, at great trouble and expense, to obviate the difficul- 
ties presented by a sandy and loose soil, and the other along the 
mountains, in which cases ridges were levelled and valleys filled up, 
the latter being preferred in summer. These roads were twenty-five 
feet wide, and, at regular distances, had palaces, store houses, and 
other habitations, for the use of the officers of the royal house and of 
the revenue. From Cusco these roads also proceeded in a southerly 
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direction, dividing into several branches, one of which passing thro’ 
Potosi, was continued by the route now called Camino del Despo- 
blade, along the Cordilleras of the Andes, belonging to Salta, La 
Rioja, San Juan, and Mendoza, the continuation of which is seen at 
Uspallata. This branch must have been originally formed for the 
purpose of communicating with the Araucanian Indians, and the 
other uations inhabiting Chile, and those tribes which inhabit the 
country along the eastern side of the Southern Cordilleras of the 
Andes, and from thence to the Southern Atlantic Ocean and Cape 
Horn, all of whom are of quite a different race, and speak. a lan- 
guage very different from the Quichoa, or language of the Peruvian 
indians. The cause why they seem to have preferred this route to 
any other, may be supposed to have been the greater abundance of 
water and other conveniences for travellers, than along either side of 
the mountains; these, in many places, being very scarce on the 
eastern side, and are altogether wanting on the western, where the 
desert of Atacama, bounded on the one side by the Pacific Ocean, 
and on the other by the Andes, is quite impassable. Besides, the 
mountain route may be presumed to have been safer, more free from 
interruption, and more centrical for the purpose of communication 
with the various nations inhabiting both sides of the Andes, It is 
evident, from the size of these roads, and the precision and care with 
which they have been formed, that their intercourse with these na- 
tions must have been considerable, and they are calculated to con- 
vey to us high ideas of the energy and civilization of the indians of 
Peru, before they had any knowledge of european customs, At the 
present day, the Peruvian indians are so tenacous of the customs 
and habits of their ancestors, that they generally prefer travelling on 
foot to every other mode, and thus, from constant habit, are capable 
of performing on foot very long journeys in a short space of time, 
without exhaustion, and with very litt!e nourishment. To this cause 
may with justice be ascribed the circumstance of the Spanish offi- 
cers, during the late war of independence, having so effectually re- 
tained this part of the new world under the dominion of the mother 
country; almost the whole of their infantry was composed of these 
indians, with whom they were enabled to make such long and rapid 
marches, as rendered them, in a mountainous country, superior in 
point of mobility to any other force which could be brought against 
them. Some of these Indians, who are called Cholos by the people 
to the south, even now occasionally travel on foot from Peru, along 
these mountain routes, to visit Chile, Mendoza, and other places, 
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where they carry on a petty traffic with gums, and various vegetable 
products of their own country, and a few articles of their own manu- 
facture. This mountain route, in a considerable part of its extent, is 
also at the present day frequented by such of the inhabitants of Men- 
doza and San Juan as convey troops of mules for sale, and carry 
brandies and other articles of produce to upper Peru, or Bolivia as 
it is now called. This road is considered by them to be the most 
direct, and preferable to any other on account of the plentiful supply 
of fire-wood, and pasture for their mules; and it is probable that, in 
time coming, it will be much frequented for similar purposes. This 
route is traversed in various parts of its extent, by a number of passes 
across the Cordilleras of the Andes, among which, north of that of 
Uspallata, may be mentioned the Pas of Los Patos, celebrated cs 
the road by which general San Martin crossed with his army from 
Mendoza to Chile before the battle of Chacabuco. Further to the 
north are situated the passes which communicate between San Juan 
and Coquimbo, and between La Rioja and Copiapo, .which latter 
place is situated on the southern boundary of the desert of Atacama; 
and in that part which is denominated E) Despoblado, it is crossed 
by the road which communicates from Salta to the port of Cobija, at 
the northern extremity of the Atacama desert. This latter place has 
of late risen to some importance, having, under the name of El Pu- 
erto Lamar, been erected into a free port by the government of Boli- 
via, for the introduction of goods into that country, so as to avoid the 
heavy transit duties and other charges to which they are subjected, 
on passing through the port of Atica and other parts of the Puertos 
Intermedios, which belong to the Peruvian republic, or the govern- 
ment of lower Peru. This spot, which is the only place where the 
republic of Bolivia communicates with the Pacific Ocean, notwith- 
standing all the encouragement given to it by an almost entire exemp- 
tion from duties, is yet so scantily supplied with water for the use of 
man and beast, that it can never become a place of extensive popu: 
lation. 
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ENGLISH OPINIONS OF AMERICAN BOOKS. 


“They (of the United States) have no history worth reading, not a canto 
ef poetry, no memoirs, no collections of speeches, no miscellaneous works of 
amusement, very few travels, and not even a single good sermon.” 


London Monthly Review, for April, 1831. 

If that is not “going the whole hog,’ we should like somebody to 
tell us what would be! It seems to be very plain language, vet it is 
certainly candid. There is no flattery in that, What a mistake we 
have all been under, in regard to ourselves, for the last fifty years; 
and how exceedingly consoling and comfortable it is to be waked 
from a long dream of “national vanity,” and to be humanely told 
that we are all numskulls! It is deplorable to think that so numer- 
ous a population as ours, should lie buried in such profound ignor- 
ance. “N» history”—a nation of twenty-four sovereign states, and 
twelve millions of inhabitants, without a history! What a ridiculous 
figure we shall cut in the eyes of posterity, when it shall be recorded 
of us, that during the first fifty years of the republic, there was not a 
man among us, of sufficient erudition to write our history. That 
comes of being republicans; if we had remained under the mild 
sway of the kings of England, they would have caused our history 
to be written. “Not a canto of poetry—no memoirs”—memoirs 
indeed—what should we do with memoirs? Without poets, orators, 
or authors, without kings, nobles, princes of the blood, or maids of 
honor, with no horrid plots, wars, or rebellions, whose memoirs would 
be worth recording? “No collections of speeches’—-worse and 
worse! We ought to have a few volumes of speeches. Fifty years 
of a flourishing republic, in the full tide of successful experiment, 
and no collections of speeches! ‘This is certainly very humiliating, 
and our great men ought, out of pure patriotism, to become more 
loquacious, What a quiet, unanimous, tacit set of mortals we must 
be. Whata lamentable apathy must prevail throughout our borders. 
To be fifty years speechless is certainly an indication of some nation- 
al malady. We are worse off than honest Pat, who “lay speechless 
five weeks in the long month of August, crying for water.” Is there 
no benevolent Abbe Sicard, who can contrive to establish an institu- 
tion, for the benefit of deaf and dumb nations? “No miscellaneous 
works of amusement”—that is easily enough accounted for. We all 
belong to the working men’s party, and have no time to be amused. 
In England where they are all rich and noble, and have plenty of 
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bread, and nothing to do but to sing and dance, it is different; and it 
is hardly kind in them to ridicule us, poor plebians as we are. Be- 
sides we have no taste. How should we have any? There are no 
people of rank in America—no well-bred, full-blooded folks—nobody 
that has a genealogy or an ancestor, except race horses and Indians. 
How can we have any taste? “Very few travels”—that’s because 
we al) stay at home—we are not locomotive—no, not we. Besides, 
travellers are all so given to—“you know what”—and the English 
exce! so particularly in this art, that we have entirely abandoned the 
idea of competition with the modern Cretans, “And not even a sin- 
gle good sermon ;” this is not at all surprising. How should we have 
them, when we have no established church, and none of our minis- 
ters enjoy the comfortable inspiration of tythes, wigs, and gowns? 
Our clergy are a sad prosy set, who know nothing about the elegant 
arts of fox-hunting, cock-fighting, and gambling, at which some of 
the English divines are said to be so expert. We have no poor rates 
to be eaten up by merry parsons and fat churchwardens; nor any 
other public funds, out of which feasts are made for the guardians of 
the flock. Of course our preachers must be dull. Can a lean man 
be orthodox, or a man without a wig be wise? No such thing. Our 
neighbors across the water ought not to expect such prodigies of us. 
Rome was not built in a day. 

But when we come to think of it, we believe that there has been 
more than one good sermon, published in this country. It strikes us 
that the first settlers of New England were wonderfully addicted to 
preaching, and that their decendants have not only inherited the 
same propensity, but have propagated it, far and wide. They like to 
see their works in print too, An accurate writer has asserted that in 
Connecticut alone, “hardly a clergyman has lived within the last 
seventy years, who has not printed a sermon.” Cotton Mather wrote 
seventy-two sermons, kept sixty fasts and twenty vigils, and wrote 
fourteen books, in one year; and he has been careful to inform us 
that his sermons were “equal in length to those of his brethren,” 
which went a good way into the second hour. Jonathan Edwards, 
whose celebrated treatise on the Freedom of the will, has been 
highly applauded in Europe, published eighty-two sermons, Samu- 
el Hopkins, who lived to the age of eighty-three, wrote sermons, at 
the rate of eighteen hours a day. It is said of Solomon Stoddard, 
that he published “plenty of sermons.” Dr, Lathrop put forth six 
volgmes, Dr. Emmons four, Dr. Smalley two, Dr. Dwight wrote and 
delivered one thousamd sermons, of which seVeral volumes have heen 
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published, and reprinted in England; and if we had a quire of paper 
at command, we might fill it with the names of divines whose dis- 
courses are in print. The presidents of Princeton college, Edwards, 
Burr, Witherspoon, Davies, Smith, and Green, have all been distin- 
guished in this way. In Pennsylvania, the names of Allison, Ten- 
nent, Smith, Ewing, Linn, Duche, and Andrews, are among those 
of the writers of sermons. 

We are, perhaps, a little too fast. The remark of the reviewer is, 
that we have nota single good sermon. Well, that is true. We are 
not famous for a single sermon. But if scores, if volumes, if cart- 
loads of sermons, and steamboat-loads of theology, concocted into 
the various shapes of essays, treatises, letters, lectures, &c. could be 
received as evidence of the industry of our divines, they could be 
paraded very conveniently. As te the style of these productions in 
modern times, we think that the five volumes of the “National preach- 
er,” conteining some discourses by some thirty or forty living minis- 
ters, and affording fair specimens of the present taste of this country, 
might be read with applause, and perhaps with edification, even by 
the writers of the London Monthly Review. Or if they do not like 
orthodox sermons, there are those of Dr. Channing and the late Mr. 
Buckminster, which are heterodox, and which are among the most 
highly finished specimens of pulpit eloquence, to be found in our 
language. 

We think too, upon second thought, that there have been a few 
works of amusement: such as the novels of Brown, Cooper, Miss 
Sedgwick, Paulding, Flint, and somé others—Salmagundi, Knick- 
erbocker, the British Spy, the Old Bachelor, the Sketch Book, about 
thirty volumes, of the Port Folio, and about thirty cart-loads of other 
periodicals. Yes, we have some works of amusement. There are 
the Atlantic Souvenir, the Token, the Memorial, the Talisman, the 
Legendary, and some others that we might mention if we chose 
Our newspapers are works of amusement-—and funny enough they 
are sometimes. Here we find the best efforts of some very excellent 
writers of tales, and some pleasant poetry; here the sentimental are 
amused with horrible murders and dreadful accidents, the economical! 
with choice recipes, the humorous with wit, the critical with satire, 
the single with the distresses of the married, and the wedded with the 
marriages of the single. Yes, we are pretty well off for amusement, 
if that was all; and occasionally, when the game becomes scarce, 
Walsh aud Paulding beat'up the quarters of the English critics, nd 
make rate sport. ‘To tell the truth, so long as we continue to get 
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such reviews, as the one from which we take this extract, we have 
enough to laugh at, without taxing the ingenuity of our writers. 

Upon mature thought, moreover, we think we may hazard the as- 
sertion, that we have some very few, “collections of speeches,” A 
member of congress, is an incarnate collection of speeches; he speaks 
them out, as the silkworm spins its thread, and expires when the ma- 
terial is exhausted. A few of these have been collected into volumes; 
and it is the more singular, that the London reviewer, should not have 
seen any of them, as Great Britain has herself, furnished the most 
fruitful themes, of our parliamentary discussions. The revolution, 
produced by the despotism of the “illustrious master” of the reviewer, 
gave occasion to some scores of volumes of speeches, in which cer- 
tain principles were developed, which the people of England are just 
now beginning to learn, and act upon. The piracies of the British 
ships, and the land piracies of her admiralty courts, gave occasion to 
some “collections of speeches,” which together with certain military 
operations, have wrought such conviction, that John Bull is now as 
peaceable upon the ocean, asa lamb. The tariff question, involving 
the policy of coping with the selfish monopolizing conduct of Great 
Britain—our Indian relations, imposed upon us by the brutal conduct 
of our predecessors—the slave question which we owe to the same 
source—are all so interesting to the mother country, that it is strange, 
that the collections of speeches, to which they gave rise, should have 
been forgotten. Some of our forensic eloquence, has also been col- 
lected. ‘The speeches occasioned by the deaths of Adams and Jef- 
ferson, were printed in a volume. Speech making, indeed, is so 
fruitful a subject that we might go on to specify, to the end of the 
chapter. But our labor might be lost; for perhaps our reviewer nev- 
er heard of such common-place men as Patrick Henry, the Lees, the 

Adamses, the Otises, Quincy, Hamilton, Marshall, Ames, Bayard, 

Lowndes, Pinckney, Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Sergeant, Hayne, 

Wirt, and a great many other gentlemen, who have been thought 

tolerably good speakers on this side of the Atlantic. 

We have some poets too—and in their hands we leave the critic: 
being ourselves but indifferently skilled in this department. 

As to our having “no memoirs,” when we come to recollect our- 
selves, it occurs to us, that the English critic is not quite so well read 
in American literature, as he would have us believe. Let us see, 
whether there are no memoirs. There are Lee’s “Memoirs of the 
War in the Southern department,” with an additional volume by his 
son, Garden’s “Anecdotes of the Revolutionary War,” Jefferson’s 
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“Memoirs and correspondence,” Wilkinson’s “Memoirs of his own 
times.” There are the biographies, of Greene, by judge Johnson; 
of Putnam, by his grandson; of Marion; of R. H. Lee, by~his 
grandson; of Patrick Henry, by Wirt; of Rittenhouse, by Barton; 
of Franklin, by Bache; of Fulton, by Colden; of Benezet, by Vaux; 
of Eaton; of Pinckney; of Williamson, by Hossack, of Clinton, by 
Hossack ; of Otis, by Tudor; of Quincy, by his grandson; of Presi- 
dent Stiles, by .Holmes; of Hopkins, by himself; of Graydon; of 
President Johnson, by Chandler, with some twenty other similar 
works. Then there are an “American biographical dictionary,” by 
William Allen, another, by Doctor Etjiot, and a third, by Thomas 
J. Rodgers—Delaplaine’s Repository, Knap’s “Biographical sketch- 
es of eminent lawyers, statesmen, and men of Jetters,” “Memoirs of 
eminent persons,” published by Harrison Hall, and the “Biography 
of the signers of the declaration of independence,” in nine volumes. 
If all these are not enough, why then, there is Mrs. Royal, who has 


“written memoirs of every body she ever saw; and if this reviewer 


does not get a place in the “Black Book,” he will owe his exemption 
to the obscurity of his garret. 

History-—“‘no history worth reading”—let us see if we can recol- 
lect none. For our own part, we think Marshall’s “Life of Wash- 
ington” well worth reading. Marshall’s history of the colonies, has, 
we believe, been some time published. Ramsey’s history of the rev- 
olution, is not a bad work. Most of the states have their histories. 
Dr. Ramsey wrote that of South Carolina; Dr, Williams, of North 
Carolina; Stith, of Virginia; Proud, of Pennsylvania; Marshall, of 
Kentucky; Heyward, of Tennessee; Martin, of Louisiana; Smith, 
of New York, and New Jersey; Trumbull, of Connecticut; Flint, 
of the Western States; all af which are worth reading, and some of 
which are written with great elegance. Nor are these all. We 
have selected a few, at random, which occur to us, as we write has- 
tily, with the devil—the printer’s devil, we mean—at one elbow, und 
the London critic at the other. By going back into colonial times, 
we should meet with Neal’s History of New England, Winthrop’s 
Journal, Colden’s history, Wood’s prospect of New England, and a 
great many other such works, all belonging to the department of his- 
tory. Our critic might not think them “worth reading;” but finding 
in them, as we do, some of the proudest evidences of the spirit and 
efficiency of a free government, and the prowess of a republican peo- 
ple, we not only read them with pleasure ourselves, but shew our 
benevolence in recommending them cordially to our friends across the 
water , 


























